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The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


140  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CH\CACO  ILLINOIS 
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LANGSENKAMP  LONG  LIFE  JUICE  PRODUCTION  EQUIPMENT 
THAT  ASSURES  Extra  Profits  every  year 


Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  better  be¬ 
cause  it  is  built  more  sturdily  and 
lasts  longer.  It  stands  up  under  the 
heaviest  production  strains  and  deliv¬ 
ers  without  a  murmur.  It  is  always 
dependable.  It  is  more  efficient.  It 

f*  The  Langsenkamp  Juice 
Strainer  installed  in  line  to 
syruper  or  filler  removes 
all  objectionable  particles 
from  product.  Cost  small. 
Installation  easy.  Requires 
no  time.  Can  be  cleaned 
between  production  periods. 
Installation  can  easily  save 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  during  a  season. 


reduces  the  payroll.  It  produces 
higher  quality.  It  is  far  ahead  in 
capacity.  Substitute  equipment  may 
be  had  at  less  initial  cost,  but  Lang¬ 
senkamp  saves  its  cost  in  many  ways, 
many  times,  over  any  other. 


Indiana  Model 


Juice  Extractor,  makes  finest 


quality,  rich  flavor  juice. 
Handles  tomatoes  without 

Hopper  and  extracting  coring.  Does  not  add  air. 
chamber.  Extracts  only 
flavor  juice. 


*  Langsenkamp  Juice  Heat-  i 

ing  Units  available  in  single 

or  triple  units.  Langsen- 

kamp  Triple  Unit  the  very  SF/f  ^ 

best  and  most  efficient 

equipment  available  for 

real  quality  manufacturing. 

All  units  equipped  with  coils  and  slow-moving 
agitators.  Do  not  add  air.  See  new  Langsen¬ 
kamp  catalog  for  complete  information. 


F. H.  LANGSENKAMPCO.,  Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO., 
San  lYancisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakase 
Increases  the  Capacity  oF  the  Viner 

IDhihihuicA .  * 


OCan  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every- 
thins  needed  for  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  furnished. 


IJAMACHEK  Viner  Feeders  with  Dislri- 
*  *  butors  are  the  only  feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines,  thus  feeding  the  viner 
more  uniformly.  Steady,  even  feeding  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 

This  steady,  even  feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


Miiniifiicturers  of  Viners,  V'tner  feeders,  Er^silage  Distributors  uod  Chain  Ad jusfers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


(A)  Exreriiwirtal  kitcau  far 
prcpariag  am  prMhKts  far 
fiaaiat, 

(B)  BacteiiatogNal  auatetna 
af  eaaaad  foais  fa  iasara 
starffity. 

(C)  Geaanri  bactariirfegicd  lab- 
aratary  where  caaaiat 
prabieaK  are  stadieii. 

(0)  Chenists  aaalyzii^  easte¬ 
rners’  feed  samples  far 
quality  ar  parity. 


Buried  in  the  archives  of  Continental's  big 
main  Research  Laboratories  are  the  scientific 
records  of  many  a  hard  won  victory  over 
nature.  Each  one  marks  the  happy  solution 
of  a  perplexing  problem.  Together  they  spell 
Canning  Progress. 

For  many  years  Continental  has  been  wag¬ 
ing  a  relentless  campaign  not  only  to  cure 
the  "headaches"  of  the  individual  canner,  but 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Naturally,  Continental  has  not  been 
alone  in  its  activities,  but  by  its  progressive 
action  others  have  renewed  their  interest  in 


this  vital  work. 

Today,  Continental's  Research  Laboratory 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  It  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  all  the  latest  scientific  aids  known  to 
man.  It  is  staffed  with  a  group  of  experts  who 
have  acquired  their  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  within  the  industry  itself.  Last,  but  not 
least,  its  functions  are  devoted,  unreservedly, 
to  your  welfare. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  more  progressive 
type  of  cooperation  and  service,  it  will  pay 
you  to  see  what  Continental  has  to  offer. 
Speak  to  a  Continental  representative. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 


EDITORIALS 

The  new  pure  food  law — As  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  that  has  happened  to  the  industry  in 
recent  months  it  would  seem  but  right  that  the 
newly  enacted  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Law  be  given 
editorial  preference.  We  are,  therefore,  reproducing  the 
digest  of  this  new  law  as  prepared  by  the  Food  &  Drug 
Administration. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the  canning 
industry  was  very  lightly  touched  by  any  of  the  changes 
or  innovations  in  this  new  law,  as  compared  with  the 
old,  but  caution  prompts  us  not  be  too  hasty  in  this 
assumption,  for  some  of  the  regulations  may  cause  the 
industry  at  least  some  little  trouble. 

The  principle  matter  of  interest  would  seem  to  be  in 
regard  to  labels.  The  law  does  not  go  into  full  force 
until  June  25th,  1939,  but  it  will  not  do  for  the  canners 
to  loaf  during  this  year’s  wait,  and  then  expect  to  have 
additional  time  allowed  to  “use  up  old  labels”,  etc. 
because  that  ruse  has  been  employed  too  often.  A  full 
year’s  notice  ought  to  be  sufficient,  especially  where 
new  labels  are  to  be  ordered.  And  in  the  matter  of  old 
labels,  where  any  change  is  required,  it  would  be  well 
to  make  a  careful  inventory  of  the  amount  of  such 
labels  now  on  hand,  and  then  be  able  to  show  the 
amounts  used  between  now  and  the  time  of  the  law’s 
enforcement.  In  such  case  any  remainder  could  be 
easily  established.  This  law  has  never  been  unreason¬ 
able. 

And  the  chief  change  in  labels,  as  we  see  it,  is  that 
whereas  under  the  Food  &  Drug  law  of  1906  there  was 
no  requirement  of  any  name  on  a  label,  now  there  must 
be  a  name,  and  apparently  the  true  name  and  address. 

Under  Section  403  a  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  ; 

“(a)  If  its  labeling  is  false  or  misleading  in  any 
particular”  and 

“(e)  If  in  package  form  unless  it  bears  a  label  con¬ 
taining:  (1)  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the 
manufacturer,  packer  or  distributor”,  etc. 

If  this  means  what  it  seems  there  will  be  a  heavy 
mortality  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  will 
call  “fake”  labels,  those  imaginary  canning  company 
labels  bearing  the  word  “distributors”,  and  that  great 
array  of  seconds  and  extra  labels  now  so  widely  in  use. 
Here  is  the  official  digest: 

DIGEST  OF  THE  NEW  FEDERAL  FOOD,  DRUG, 
AND  COSMETIC  ACT 
From  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
HE  new  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
became  law  on  June  25,  1938,  when  it  was  signed 
by  the  president.  Its  general  provisions  will 
become  effective  1  year  from  that  date.  Certain  pro¬ 
visions,  which  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  article, 
become  effective  immediately. 


The  new  law  preserves  the  worthy  features  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906.  In  its 
principal  differences  from  the  old  law  it : 

1.  Brings  all  cosmetics  except  toilet  soap  under  con¬ 
trol  (sec.  201  (i))  ;  outlaws  cosmetics  which  may  be 
injurious  to  users,  except  poisonous  coal-tar  hair  dyes 
which  bear  warning  labels  (sec.  601  (a) ) ;  prohibits 
false  or  misleading  labeling  (sec.  602  (a) ). 

2.  Prohibits  traffic  in  food  which  may  be  injurious 
to  health  (sec.  402  (a)  (1)).  (The  old  law  prohibits 
injurious  food  only  when  the  poisonous  substance  is 
added.) 

3.  Prohibits  the  addition  of  poison  to  food  except 
where  such  addition  is  required  in  the  production 
thereof  or  cannot  be  avoided  by  good  manufacturing 
practice ;  where  added  poisons  are  so  required  or  cannot 
be  so  avoided,  tolerances  are  authorized  limiting  the 
amount  to  a  point  insuring  protection  of  public  health 
(sec.  402  (a)  (2),  sec.  406  (a)). 

4.  Authorizes  emergency  permit  control  of  food  that 
may  be  injurious  because  of  contamination  with  micro¬ 
organisms,  if  public  health  cannot  otherwise  be 
protected  (sec.  404). 

5.  Forbids  traffic  in  confectionery  containing 
mettallic  trinkets  and  other  inedible  substances  (sec. 
402  (d)). 

6.  Specifically  requires  label  declaration  of  artificial 
coloring,  artificial  flavoring,  and  chemical  preservatives 
in  food,  but  exempts  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream  from 
this  requirement  in  so  far  as  artificial  coloring  is  con¬ 
cerned  (sec.  403  (k) ) . 

7.  Requires  labeling  of  special  dietary  food  to 
inform  purchasers  fully  of  its  vitamin,  mineral,  and 
other  dietary  properties  (sec.  403  (j)). 

8.  Provides  for  the  promulgation  of  a  definition  and 
standard  of  identity  and  a  reasonable  standard  of 
quality  and  fill  of  container  for  each  food,  but 
exempts  from  this  provision  fresh  and  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables,  except  avocados,  cantaloupes,  citrus 
fruits,  and  melons  (sec.  401,  sec.  403  (g),  (h)). 
Butter  is  also  exempt  from  this  provision,  but  the  act 
preserves  the  statutory  definition  and  standard  of 
identity  for  butter  which  became  law  in  1923  (sec.  902 
(a) ) .  (The  old  law  contains  no  authority  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  definitions  and  standards  of  identity,  and 
the  authority  to  establish  standards  of  quality  and  fill 
of  container  is  limited  to  canned  foods.) 

9.  Requires  the  labeling  of  food  for  which  no  defini¬ 
tion  and  standard  of  identity  has  been  fixed  to  disclose 
the  ingredients  by  name,  except  spices,  colorings,  and 
flavorings,  which  may  be  declared  simply  as  spices, 
colorings,  and  flavorings.  Authorizes  regulations  pre¬ 
scribing  exemptions  from  this  requirement  where  com¬ 
pliance  is  impracticable  or  results  in  deception  or  unfair 
competition  (sec.  403  (i)). 
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10.  Does  not  contain  the  “destinctive  name”  joker 
of  the  old  law  under  which  any  mixture  or  compound 
of  food  not  injurious  to  health  can  escape  control. 

11.  Brings  under  control  drugs  used  in  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  disease  and  drugs  intended  to  affect  the  struc¬ 
ture  or  any  function  of  the  body  (sec.  201  (g)  (2) ,  (3) ) . 

12.  Brings  therapeutic  devices  under  control,  and 
subjects  them  to  the  same  general  requirements  as  are 
set  up  for  drugs  (sec.  201(h),  secs.  501,  502). 

13.  Prohibits  traffic  in  drugs  and  devices  which  are 
dangerous  to  health  under  the  conditions  of  use  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  labeling  (sec.  502(j)). 

14.  Prohibits  traffic  in  new  drugs  unless  such  drugs 
have  been  adequately  tested  to  show  that  they  are  safe 
for  use  under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed  in  their 
labeling;  authorizes  exemption  from  this  requirement 
of  drugs  intended  soley  for  investigational  use  by  quali¬ 
fied  scientific  experts  (sec.  505). 

15.  Makes  the  Homeopathic  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States  the  legal  standard  for  homeopathic  drugs 
(sec.  201  (j),  sec.  501(b)). 

16.  Requires  labels  of  official  drugs  —  i.e.,  drugs 
recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
National  Formulary,  or  Homeopathic  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States  —  to  reveal  any  differences  of 
strength,  quality,  or  purity  from  the  official  standards 
(sec.  501(b)).  (The  old  law  requires  merely  that  the 
label  bear  a  true  statement  of  the  strength,  quality,  and 
purity  of  the  drug,  without  showing  the  difference  from 
the  official  standard.) 

17.  Requires  drugs  intended  for  use  by  man  to  bear 
labels  warning  against  habit  formation  if  they  contain 
any  of  a  list  of  narcotic  or  hypnotic  habit-forming  sub¬ 
stances,  or  any  derivative  of  any  such  substance  which 
possesses  the  same  properties  (sec.  502(d)). 

18.  Requires  the  labeling  of  drugs  and  devices  to 
bear  adequate  directions  for  use,  but  authorizes  regula¬ 
tions  exempting  drugs  and  devices  from  this  require¬ 
ment  where  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  (sec.  502(f)). 

19.  Requires  the  labeling  of  drugs  and  devices  to 
bear  warnings  against  probable  misuse  which  may  be 
dangerous  to  health  (sec.  502(f)). 

20.  Requires  special  precautionary  labeling  for  drugs 
that  are  liable  to  deterioration  (sec.  502(h)). 

21.  Does  not  contain  the  fraud  joker  in  the  old  law 
under  which  the  Government  must  prove  that  false 
claims  of  curative  effect  on  the  labels  of  patent 
medicines  were  made  with  willful  intent  to  deceive. 

22.  Requires  official  drugs  to  be  packaged  and  labeled 
as  prescribed  by  the  Pharmacopoeias  and  Formulary 
(sec.  502(g)). 

23.  Declares  non-official  drugs  illegal  if  the  standard 
of  strength  thereof  differs  from  the  standard  claimed 
(sec.  501  (c) ).  (The  old  law  prohibits  only  those  which 
fall  below  the  strength  claimed.) 

24.  Requires  that  antiseptics  possess  germicidal 
power  (sec.  201  (o)). 

25.  Requires  the  labels  of  non-official  drugs  to  list 
the  names  of  the  active  ingredients,  and  in  addition  to 
show  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  certain  specified 


substances.  Authorizes  regulations  prescribing  exemp¬ 
tions  from  this  requirement  where  compliance  is  im¬ 
practicable  (sec.  502(e)). 

26.  Prescribes  the  use  of  containers  for  food,  drugs, 

and  cosmetics  which  may  render  the  contents  injurious 
to  health  (sec.  402(a)  (6),  sec,  501(a)  (3),  sec. 

601(d)). 

27.  Prohibits  traffic  in  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
which  have  been  prepared  or  handled  under  unsanitary 
conditions  that  may  contaminate  them  with  filth  or  that 
may  render  them  injurious  to  health  (sec.  402(a)  (4), 
sec.  501(a)  (2),  sec.  601(c)). 

28.  Forbids  the  use  of  uncertified  coal-tar  colors  in 
food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  other  than  hair  dyes  (sec. 
402(c),  sec.  501(a)  (4),  sec.  601(e)). 

29.  Prescribes  slack  filling  of  containers  for  food, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  deceptive 
containers  (sec.  403(d),  sec.  502  (i)  (1),  sec.  602(d)). 

30.  Authorizes  factory  inspection  of  establishments 
producing  food,  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics  for  inter¬ 
state  shipment  (sec.  704). 

31.  Provides  for  the  procurement  of  transportation 
records  and  other  documents  necessary  to  establish 
Federal  jurisdiction  (sec.  703). 

32.  Requires  that  part  of  samples  collected  by  the 
Government  for  analysis  be  given  to  the  manufacturer 
on  request,  but  provides  exemption  from  this  require¬ 
ment  to  the  extent  necessary  for  proper  administration 
of  the  act  (sec.  702(b)). 

33.  Authorizes  the  Government  to  charge  fees  for 
the  certification  of  coal-tar  colors  in  amounts  necessary 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  service  (sec.  706). 

34.  Specifically  authorizes  abatement  of  administra¬ 
tive  proceeding  in  minor  violations  through  written 
notice  or  warning  from  the  enforcing  agency  when  the 
public  interest  can  thus  be  adequately  served  (sec.  306). 

35.  Provides  increased  criminal  penalties  for  viola¬ 
tions  (sec.  303). 

36.  Authorizes  the  Federal  courts  to  restrain  viola¬ 
tions  by  injunction  (sec.  302). 

37.  Limits  seizure  for  misbranding  to  a  single  inter¬ 
state  shipment  of  the  product  unless  the  misbranding 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  prior  court  decision  in  favor  of 
the  Government,  or  unless  the  misbranded  article  is 
dangerous  to  health,  or  its  labeling  is  fradulent  or 
would  be  in  a  material  respect  misleading,  to  the  injury 
or  damage  of  the  purchaser  or  consumer  (sec.  304(a)). 
Authorizes  consolidation  of  multiple-seizure  cases 
(seizures  of  two  or  more  interstate  shipments  of  identi¬ 
cal  goods  from  the  same  shipper)  for  trial  in  a  single 
jurisdiction  (sec.  304(b).  Also  authorizes  such  con¬ 
solidated  cases,  as  well  as  cases  involving  seizure  of  a 
single  interstate  shipment  for  misbranding,  to  be 
removed  for  trial  to  any  district  agreed  upon  by  stipula¬ 
tion  between  the  Government  and  the  shipper  or  owner 
of  the  seized  goods.  In  case  of  failure  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment,  the  shipper  or  owner  of  the  goods  may  apply  to 
the  court  in  which  the  seizure  was  made,  and  the  court 
is  required,  unless  good  cause  to  the  contrary  is  shown, 
to  specify  a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to  the 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Continuing — Utilization  of  Fruit  in  Commercial  Production  of  Fruit  Juices^ 
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(Continued  from  last  week) 


JUICE  EXTRACTION 

IN  general,  juice  is  extracted  from  the  fresh  fruit  by  a  process 
of  crushing  and  pressing  modified  to  suit  the  special  conditions 
presented  by  each  fruit.  The  particular  method  of  extraction  to 
be  used  for  producing  the  best  juice  is  determined  by  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  composition  of  the  fruit. 

Apples. — Apple  tissue  is  firm  and  tough  and  the  cells  have 
heavy  walls.  The  juice  is  largely  cell  sap.  The  entire  fruit  is 
fairly  uniform  in  structure,  and  the  cell  walls,  the  skin,  and 
other  tissues  surrounding  the  juice  in  the  cells  do  not  contain 
substances  which  would  markedly  impair  the  flavor  of  the  juice. 
Consequently,  the  fruit  may  be  crushed,  and  the  crushing  must 
be  thorough  and  the  pressing  severe  to  obtain  a  high  yield  of 
juice.  Crushing  too  fine,  however,  causes  the  pulp  to  be  too  soft 
to  press  without  danger  of  breaking  the  press  cloths.  Pieces 

ranging  in  size  from  % 
to  Vz  inch  in  diameter 
are  satisfactory.  The 
crusher  can  be  set  to 
grind  to  any  desired  de¬ 
gree  of  fineness. 

One  type  of  crusher 
commonly  used  for 
apples,  known  as  the  “ap¬ 
ple  grater,”  consists  of  a 
cylinder,  on  the  surface 
of  which  are  fixed  short 
knives  working  against  a 
corrugated  plate  (fig.  2). 
In  addition  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  set  of  concave 
or  upright  knives,  against 
which  the  cylinder  re¬ 
volves.  The  fruit  is 
grated  or  crushed  be¬ 
tween  the  plate  or  con¬ 
cave  knives  and  the 
cylinder.  The  upright  knives  or  the  corrugated  plate  are  fixed 
to  strong  springs  in  order  that  the  crusher  will  have  flexibility 
and  not  be  broken  by  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  which  may 
accidentally  fall  into  the  crusher.  The  crusher  is  usually 
mounted  on  the  press. 

A  second  type  of  pulper  that  has  come  into  rather  general  use 
during  recent  years  is  known  as  the  “hammer-type  pulper.”  It 
consists  of  a  strong  wood  frame  supporting  a  revolving  shaft 
with  heavy  hammers,  or  beaters,  and  a  heavy  perforated  half- 
round  metal  screen  through  which  the  pomace  is  forced  when 
reduced  to  the  proper  consistency.  The  hammers  are  lengths  of 
steel  bars  and  are  arranged  on  the  shaft  in  the  form  of  a  spiral 
cylinder  which  barely  clears  the  metal  screen.  Fruit  entering 
the  pulper  is  struck  by  the  hammers  with  such  terrific  force 
that  every  particle  is  reduced  to  pulp.  The  screen  below  the 
hammers  eliminates  the  possibility  of  any  pieces  passing  through 
the  machine  until  pulped.  The  fineness  of  the  pulp,  or  pomace, 
IS  regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  machine  and  the  best  results  are 
obtained  when  the  pulper  is  operated  at  from  2,500  to  3,000 
r.p.m.  It  is  largely  replacing  the  apple  greater  formerly  in 
universal  use  because  tests  have  proved  that  larger  yields  of 
juice  can  be  obtained  through  its  use. 


After  opening  the  juice  cells  by  crushing,  the  resulting  pulp 
is  pressed  to  expel  the  juice.  The  press  most  commonly  used 
for  apples  is  the  rack-and-cloth  press  such  as  is  shown  in  figure 
3.  In  this  press  the  crushed  fruit  is  built  up  in  layers  in  heavy, 
coarse-weave  press  cloths  between  racks  made  of  wooden  slats. 
Pressure  is  ordinarily  applied  by  means  of  a  ram  operated  by 
a  hydraulic  pump,  although  other  types  of  pressure  units  are 
also  used.  A  pressure  of  at  least  500  pounds  per  square  inch  is 
necessary  for  the  best  results.  The  press  cake  will  yield  more 
juice  if  broken  and  pressed  a  second  time;  this  juice  is  of  poorer 
quality  and  should  be  used  for  vinegar  manufacture. 

For  small-scale  production  a  basket  press  may  be  used.  But 
this  yields  less  juice  than  the  rack-and-cloth  press  and  usually  a 
more  cloudy  juice.  Continuous  screw  presses  are  not  used  be¬ 
cause  the  resulting  juice  is  too  cloudy  and  hard  to  clear. 

Berries. — Berries,  with  the  exception  of  strawberries,  are 
similar  in  structure,  consisting  of  seeds  about  which  is  a  layer 
of  mucilaginous  juice  cells.  The  color  is  not  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  cell  sap  but  is  localized  in  the  walls  and 
in  the  chromoplasts.  The  juice  is  best  extracted  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  crushing,  heating,  and  pressing.  Heating  is  necessary 
to  coagulate  or  liquefy  the  gummy  substances  surrounding  the 
juice  cells  and  cause  the  juice  to  run  freely.  It  greatly  facili¬ 
tates  pressing,  and  also  extracts  and  fixes  the  color.  Freezing 
accomplishes  the  same  results  as  heating,  and  excellent  berry 
juices  can  be  prepared  from  fruit  preserved  in  this  manner. 

The  unheated  berry  pulp  is  very  slimy  in  character  and 
difficult  to  press,  particularly  in  a  rack-and-cloth  press.  As 
pressure  is  increased  the  fruit  often  slips  out  of  the  forms. 
Usually  the  berries  may  be  sufficiently  well  crushed  by  stirring 
with  a  paddle  during  heating.  However,  if  they  are  too  green 
or  hard  they  may  be  crushed  in  an  apple  grater  or  in  a  grape 
crusher.  The  crushed  fruit  should  be  heated  in  steam- jacketed 
kettles,  preferably  of  noncorrodable  metal,  with  constant  stir¬ 
ring  to  about  140“  F.  and  pressed  at  once.  Long  continued 
heating  extracts  tannin  and  other  disagreeably  flavored  sub¬ 
stances  from  the  seeds.  The  rack-and-cloth  press  should  be  used 
for  pressing. 

A  continuous  screw  expeller  press,  so  constructed  as  to  extract 
the  maximum  of  juice  with  the  minimum  crushing  of  seeds  and 
other  tissues,  may  be  used  (fig.  4).  Presses  of  this  type  gen¬ 
erally  consist  of  a  hopper  into  which  the  fruit  is  fed,  a  screw 
conveyer  then  leading  the  fruit  to  the  press  proper.  This  con¬ 
sists  usually  of  a  conical  screw  revolving  in  a  perforated  screen 
housing  or  a  solid  housing  with  a  screen  on  the  bottom.  As  the 
fruit  mass  progresses  forward  it  is  subjected  to  increasing 
pressure  caused  by  the  gradually  decreased  clearance  between 
the  screw  and  the  housing  and  by  the  decrease  in  the  distance 
between  the  threads  of  the  helical  screw.  The  pulp  is  expelled 
at  the  end  of  the  press.  Because  the  fruit  tissue  is  usually  ex¬ 
cessively  macerated,  the  resulting  juice  is  very  pulpy.  The  juice 
extracted  in  the  fore  part  of  the  press  by  light  pressure  is  clear 
but  the  yield  is  low. 


*  This  circular  supersedes  Circular  313,  “Fruit  Juices  and  Fruit  Juice  Bever¬ 
ages,”  by  John  H.  Irish. 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  Fruit  Technology  and  Assistant  Chemist  in  the 
Experiment  Station. 

*  Associate  in  the  Experiment  Station. 


Fig.  2. — An  apple  grater  suitable  also 
for  crushing  certain  soft  fruit. 
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Citrus  Fruit. — The  juice  is  present  in  small  multi¬ 
cellular,  spindle,  or  club-shaped  juice  sacs  (fig.  5)  which 
completely  fill  the  segments  or  carpels  of  the  fruit  that 
are  distributed  about  the  soft,  pithy  core.  Each  seg¬ 
ment  is  surrounded  by  a  carpellary  membrane.  Closely 
adherent  to  the  outer  carpellary  membrane  are  the 
vascular  elements.  Surrounding  the  segments  is  the 
rind,  or  peel,  consisting  of  an  inner,  white,  spongy  por¬ 
tion,  the  albedo,  and  an  outer  colored  portion,  the 
flavedo.  The  inner  portion  of  the  flavedo  contains  the 
oil  glands;  the  peel  oil  being  present  in  balloon-shaped 
cells  which  are  more  or  less  easily  broken.  Substances 
responsible  for  the  development  of  bitterness  in  the 
juice  are  located  chiefly  in  the  carpellary  membranes, 
the  vascular  bundles,  and  the  inner  peel.  The  seeds  also 
contain  intensely  bitter  principles.  Pectic  substances 
and  pectic  enzymes  are  present  largely  in  the  inner  peel. 
The  oxidizing  enzyme,  peroxidase,  is  also  largely  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  vascular  elements  and  in  the  inner  peel.  The 
citrus  oil  present  in  the  rind  consists  largely  of  terpenes 
such  as  limonene  and  of  citral  to  which  its  flavor  is 
largely  due.  Oxidization  of  the  terpenes  and  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  certain  other  constituents  of  the  oil  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  air,  acid,  and  water,  is  probably  responsible  for 
the  terpene  flavor  of  the  juice  containing  oil  from  the 
peel. 

Probably  the  ideal  method  for  the  extraction  of  the 
juice  would  be  that  in  which  it  is  extracted  without 
coming  into  contact  with  tissues  other  than  the  juice 
sacs.  Unfortunately,  no  mechanical  means  for  ac¬ 
complishing  this  under  practical  conditions  is  available 
at  present.  The  methods  of  extraction  commercially 
used  now  are  of  three  general  types. 


Fig.  3. — Large-sized  apple  grater  and  rack-and-cloth  press. 


In  one  method,  the  fruit  is  completely  peeled,  and  the 
juice  is  extracted  in  a  continuous  screw  expeller  press. 
Certain  manufacturers  claim  to  have  perfected  a  type 
of  press  which  avoids  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
“rag  juice,”  that  is,  juice  extracted  from  the  carpellary 
membranes  and  pith.  It  is  difficult  to  peel  the  fruit 
completely  and  to  make  such  a  system  of  extraction 
entirely  automatic.  Furthermore,  in  some  types  of 
presses  the  pulp  is  unduly  macerated  and  ground  with 
the  juice. 

In  another  method,  the  whole  fruit  is  cut  in  half  and 
the  juice  is  extracted  by  pressui-e  either  in  a  plunger 
type  of  press,  on  a  cylinder,  or  other  graduated  pres¬ 
sure  device.  In  the  plunger-type  press  the  juice  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  halved  fruit  held  in  an  inverted  cup  by 
pressing  it  against  a  metal  form  having  the  same  shape 
as  the  cup.  The  clearance  between  the  form  and  the 
cup  is  adjusted  to  a  little  more  than  the  thickness  of 
the  peel  to  avoid  pressing  the  peel.  In  the  cylinder 
type,  the  halved  fruit  is  opened  and  pressed  against  a 
drum,  care  being  taken  to  remove  the  oil  pressed  from 
the  peel.  Other  pressure  devices  may  be  used  with  the 
cut,  and  preferably  peeled,  fruit. 


Fig.  4. — Conical  screw  expeller  press. 


OUT£/f  PEEL  OR  FLAVEDO 


In  the  most  commonly  used  method,  the  whole  fruit 
is  cut  in  half,  preferably  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
growth,  and  the  juice  is  extracted  by  pressing  the 
halved  fruit  against  a  revolving  conical  ribbed  or 
gi’ooved  extractor,  or  burr  (fig.  6).  A  combination  of 
pressing  and  tearing  is  used.  Extraction  by  burring,  or 
reaming,  is  unsatisfactory  because  it  incorporates 
appreciable  amounts  of  air,  oil,  and  undesirable  tissue 
into  the  product.  The  higher  the  speed  at  which  the 
burr  revolves  the  greater  is  the  tearing  and  the  less  is 
the  pressure.  This  results  in  a  lower  contamination  of 
the  juice  with  oil  from  the  peel  but  more  aeration  and 
more  contamination  with  other  tissues.  The  reverse  is 
true  at  low  speeds.  By  properly  adjusting  the  speed 
and  the  shape  of  the  reamer,  optimum  conditions  may 
be  realized.  This  general  method  is  more  amenable  to 
mechanical  operation  and  several  automatic  extractors 
of  this  type  are  available  at  present. 


INNER  PEEL  OR  ALBEDO 


CARPELLARY  MEMBRANE 


OIL  GLAND 


JUICE  5/4CS 


Fig.  6. — Section  of  the  Valencia  orange,  showing  structure. 
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though  the  rack-and-cloth  press  will  give  a  higher  yield  and  a  clearer  juice 
than  will  the  basket  press,  the  latter  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  California. 
The  rack-and-cloth  press  is  used  in  eastern  grape-juice  factories. 

In  basket  presses  the  cloths  and  racks  are  not  used.  The  crushed  fruit 
is  held  in  a  strongly  reinforced  wooden  basket  of  cylindrical  shape,  which 
rests  on  the  press  floor.  The  basket  is  movable.  Pressure  is  applied  by  a 
lever  and  screw  in  small  presses  and  by  hydraulic  pressure  in  the  larger 
presses. 

There  are  two  methods  in  use  for  extraction  of  color  from  red  grapes. 
The  process  most  commonly  used  consists  in  heating  the  mixed  skins  and 
juice  in  a  large  double- jacketed  steam-heated  aluminum  kettle  to  160“  F. 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  grapes  are  then  pressed  immediately  while  hot. 

The  other  method  consists  in  first  lightly  pressing  the  crushed,  stemmed 
grapes  to  obtain  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  juice.  The  partially  pressed 
skins  and  seeds  are  thrown  into  a  clean  wooden  vat.  The  juice  is  heated 
in  a  bulk  pasteurizer,  to  about  150“  F.,  and  is  then  mixed  with  the  skins 
and  seeds  and  allowed  to  stand  until  sufficient  color  is  extracted.  This  will 
be  4  to  8  hours.  The  skins  and  juice  should  be  frequently  stirred  to  hasten 
color  extraction.  After  that,  the  grapes  may  be  pressed.  Heating  destroys 
the  slimy  character  of  the  crushed  red  grapes  and  thus  facilitates  pressing 
so  that  the  presence  of  the  stems  is  not  necessary. 

The  second  method  described  above  for  color  extraction  has  given  the 
better  results  because  overheating  is  avoided.  High  temperatures  (150“ 


Fii?.  reaming,  or  burring,  unit  for  extracting  orange  juice. 

The  practice  of  crushing  and  pressing  the  whole  fruit 
in  an  expeller  press,  commonly  used  in  by-products 
plants  for  the  recovery  of  oil,  citric  acid,  and  pectin,  is 
not  desirable  even  when  the  juice  is  centrifuged  to  re¬ 
moved  the  oil.  The  centrifuged  press  juice  is  of  poor 
keeping  quality. 

Several  specially  constructed  citrus-juice  presses  are 
in  use  in  southern  California.  In  one  type  the  whole 
fruit,  after  the  outer  oil  cells  are  buffed  off  mechanic¬ 
ally,  is  pressed  in  a  specially  devised  roller  press.  In 
another  the  fruit  is  halved,  each  half  is  pressed  against 
a  grill,  and  the  pulp  and  juice  are  cut  away  from  the 
bottom  of  the  grill  by  mechanical  knives;  the  pulp  is 
then  pressed  to  liberate  all  liquid. 

G  III  pcs. — The  juice  of  grapes  occurs  in  a  gelatinous 
mass  surrounding  the  seeds,  if  present,  and  is  enclosed 
in  a  more  or  less  firm  skin.  The  berries  are  attached 
by  small  cap  stems  to  larger  stems  forming  the  bunch. 
The  stems  and  seeds  contain  much  tannin  and  some 
bitter  principles.  In  the  red  or  black  juice  grapes  the 
pigment  is  largely  concentrated  in  the  skins  in  a  form 
that  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  or  juice,  and 
heating  is  necessary  to  cause  the  color  to  flow  freely 
into  the  juice.  White  juice  grapes,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  not  be  heated  because  the  resulting 
juice  is  too  cloudy  and  of  unpleasant  flavor. 

For  grapes,  the  usual  crusher  consists  of  two 
corrugated,  or  fluted,  metal  rollers  which  revolve 
close  together  and  toward  each  other,  carrying 
downward  between  them  and  crushing  the  grapes 
that  are  fed  into  a  hopper  above.  Connected  with 
the  crusher  is  a  stemmer  consisting  of  a  horizontal 
metal  cylinder  with  perforated  bottom,  through 
which  the  grapes  are  forced  by  revolving  paddles 
(fig.  7).  The  stems  cannot  pass  through  these 
openings  and  are  thrown  out  at  the  end  of  the 
stemmer. 

Grapes  for  white  juice  should  not  be  stemmed 
because  the  stems  aid  in  pressing  by  giving  rigidity 
to  the  mass  and  forming  channels  for  the  free 
passage  of  the  juice  from  the  central  portion  of 
the  mass  to  the  outside.  Grapes  for  red  juice 
should  be  stemmed  because  heating  the  juice  later 
to  extract  the  color  will  leach  from  the  stems  an 
astringent  principle  of  disagreeable  flavor.  Al- 


Fig.  8. — The  structure  of  the  Wonderful  variety  of  pomegranate  showing  the 
location  of  the  arils.  (Prom  Bui.  276.) 


Fig.  7. — Modern-type  continuous  grape  crusher,  stemmer,  and  must  pump  unit. 
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to  180°  F.)  of  mixed  juice  and  skins  cause  the  juice  to  develop 
a  harsh  flavor,  probably  because  of  materials  extracted  from 
the  seeds.  Temperatures  of  130°  to  140°  F.  for  mixed  skins 
and  juice  have  been  found  to  give  the  best  flavor  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  satisfactory  extraction  of  color. 

Passio7i  Fruit. — The  pulp  containing  the  seeds  can  be  easily 
removed  from  the  half  fruits  by  burring,  but  the  separation  of 
the  mucilaginous  juice  from  the  seeds  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  rubbing  as  well  as  pressing.  An  extractor  of  the  continuous 
conical  screw  expeller  type  or  a  tomato  cyclone  type  is  suitable. 
W.  E.  Sutton  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Laboratory  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Chemistry  has  developed  a 
passion-fruit  juice  extractor  based  on  the  paddle  cyclone 
principle. 

Pomegranates. — The  rag  and  peel  of  the  pomegranate  contain 
so  much  tannin  that  juice  from  these  portions  of  the  fruit  is 
too  puckery  to  be  drinkable.  The  desirable  juice  is  in  the  arils, 
or  berrylike  fruit  bodies  (fig.  8).  The  problem  is  to  separate 
these  from  the  peel  and  rag.  It  has  been  found  that  the  smallest 
amount  of  tannin  in  the  juice  and  the  largest  yield  of  juice  is 
obtained  when  the  whole  fruit  is  placed  in  a  rack-and-cloth  press 
or  basket-type  press,  and  pressed  without  previous  crushing. 
The  less  the  fruit  is  macerated  before  pressing  the  lower  is  the 
astringency  of  the  resulting  juice.  A  slight  astringency  is 
desirable  for  it  imparts  a  slight  puckeriness  which  is  appreciated 
by  most  consumers. 

A  continuous  feed  and  discharge  type  of  press  for  pome¬ 
granates  was  devised  by  W.  E.  Sutton. 

Prunes. — “Prune  juice”  is  prepared  by  leaching  dried  prunes 
with  water.  Two  general  processes  are  used :  one,  a  warm-water 
leach,  and"  the  second  a  boiling- water  leach.  The  kind  of  juice 
obtained  differs  with  the  process  used,  the  first  yielding  a  thin¬ 
bodied,  clear  juice  of  rather  watery  consistency,  and  the  second 
a  juice  of  a  heavier  body,  cloudy,  and  rather  gummy  in 
consistency. 

In  the  warm-water  process  the  prunes  are  soaked  in  water  at 
160°  F.  for  several  hours,  the  resulting  extract  is  drawn  off  and 
the  operation  repeated.  To  make  leaching  more  efficient  the 
diffusion  battery  principle  is  utilized.  A  series  of  tanks  of  suit¬ 
able  size,  usually  3  or  4  in  number,  are  arranged  in  line  and 
filled  with  prunes.  Warm  water  is  added  to  the  first  tank  and 
after  several  hours  of  leaching,  the  extract  from  this  tank  is 
drawn  off,  reheated,  and  added  to  the  second  tank.  Fresh  water 
is  then  added  to  the  first  tank.  After  several  hours  the  process 
is  repeated;  the  extract  from  the  second  tank  is  added  to  the 
third,  that  from  the  first  is  added  to  the  second,  and  fresh  water 
added  to  the  first.  The  process  is  repeated  until  the  first  tank 
has  had  3  or  4  leachings  after  which  the  prunes  in  this  tank 
are  removed  and  discarded.  After  this  the  tank  is  filled  with 
fresh  prunes  and  then  becomes  the  last  tank  in  the  process.  The 
extract  from  the  last  tank  in  the  process  is  placed  in  storage  and 
is  ready  for  concentration  or  bottling.  In  leaching  by  this 
method  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  crushing  the  prunes,  for 
this  results  in  too  cloudy  a  juice. 

In  the  second  process,  the  prunes  are  placed  in  tanks  fitted 
with  steam  coils,  water  is  added  and  brought  to  boiling.  After 
4  hours  the  extract  is  drained  off  and  placed  in  storage  tanks. 
An  additional  amount,  approximately  two-thirds  that  used  in 
the  first  leaching,  is  added  next.  This  water  is  brought  to  boil¬ 
ing  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  prunes  for  2  hours. 
The  second  extract  is  then  combined  with  the  first.  During  the 
process  the  prunes  are  not  stirred  in  order  to  avoid  obtaining 
too  pulpy  and  gummy  a  juice.  The  prunes  remaining  after  the 
second  leaching  contain  about  10  per  cent  soluble  solids.  They 
are  either  discarded  or  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  passage  through  a 
tomato  pulper  which  also  removes  the  seeds.  Diatomaceous 
earth  filter  aid  is  added  to  the  pulp,  which  is  then  pressed  in  a 
bag-type  filter  press  to  recover  the  remaining  juice.  After  this, 
the  pressed  juice  is  added  to  the  leachings  in  the  tank. 

Concentration  of  the  leachings  is  carried  out  by  open  kettle 
or  vacuum  pan  or  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  according 
to  the  flavor  desired  in  the  finished  product.  Open-kettle  con¬ 
centration  produces  a  slight  caramelized  flavor  that  is  thought 
to  be  desirable  by  some  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vacuum- 
pan  concentrate  is  said  to  be  lacking  in  flavor.  Juice  made  by 
the  diffusion-battery  principle  does  not  require  concentration.  It 
can  be  readily  prepared  at  20°  Balling,  which  is  the  proper  con¬ 
centration  for  canning  or  bottling. 


Tomatoes. — The  tomato  fruit  is  botanically  a  fleshy  berry. 
Its  flesh  consists  of  an  outer  wall,  radial  walls  or  interlocular 
septae,  the  placenta,  and  the  core.  The  seeds  are  embedded  in  a 
jellylike  mass  of  thin-walled  tissue  which  touches  but  does  not 
unite  with  the  outer  or  radial  walls  and  which  fills  the  locular 
cavity  when  the  fruit  is  mature.  The  thin-walled  cells  of  the 
tomato  are  easily  ruptured  and  the  cell  sap,  or  juice,  is  easily 
liberated.  The  juice  owes  its  color  to  the  presence  of  certain 
pigments  occurring  as  crystals,  or  granules,  in  the  cell  sap. 
Were  it  not  for  their  presence,  tomato  juice  would  be  a  straw- 
colored  liquid  rather  than  a  reddish-colored  one. 

The  juice  is  extracted  by  crushing  and  pressing  usually  in 
continuous  extractors.  Tomatoes  contain  very  active  pectic 
enzymes  as  well  as  active  oxidizing  enzymes.  To  avoid  the 
changes  in  body  and  vitamin-C  content  brought  about  by  the 
unrestricted  activity  of  these  agents,  tomatoes  are  scalded  before 
pressing.  After  leaving  the  washer  and  trimmer  the  whole 
tomatoes  pass  through  a  belt  scalder  in  order  to  heat  them 
thoroughly  before  they  are  discharged  into  the  hopper  of  the 
juice-extracting  machine.  The  preheating  more  completely  ex¬ 
cludes  air  by  the  heat  vapors  while  the  juice  is  being  extracted, 
gives  a  better  removal  of  color  from  the  skins,  and  results  in  a 
larger  yield  of  juice. 

Two  types  of  extractors  are  used.  In  one  the  tomatoes  are 
fed  into  a  hopper,  containing  a  slowly  revolving  cutter  or 
crusher.  The  tomatoes,  after  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  pass 
into  the  screen  section  of  the  machine  and  come  into  contact  with 
two  roughened  rollers.  These  rollers  revolve  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  way  they  are  turning  within  the  screen.  This 
squeezing  action  extracts  the  juice.  Two  metal  paddles  within 
the  screen  move  with  the  rollers  and  lift  the  pieces  of  tomato 
so  that  the  rollers  will  press  every  piece  and  move  the  squeezed 
portions  along  the  screen  to  the  discharge  opening. 

In  the  other  type  of  extractor  the  juice  is  extracted  by  the 
pressure  exerted  by  a  large  helical  screw  revolving  in  a  cylin¬ 
drical  screen  so  adjusted  as  to  reduce  aeration  of  the  juice  to  a 
minimum. 

( Continued  next  week) 

• 

OZARK  CANNERS  SCHOOL 

HE  OZARK  CANNERS’  SCHOOL  this  year  will 
be  held  July  11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th  at  Monett, 
Missouri.  This  school  is  held  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  canners  of  tomatoes,  spinach  and  beans  in  the 
Ozark  Region,  which  includes  Southwest  Missouri  and 
Northwest  Arkansas.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  American,  Con¬ 
tinental,  Crown  and  Heekin  Can  Companies  are  co¬ 
operating  in  putting  on  this  school. 

The  first  two  days  will  be  given  over  to  talks  and 
lectures  and  the  last  two  da5rs  to  laboratory  work  where 
those  present  will  be  taught  how  to  determine  the  grade 
of  their  tomatoes,  spinach  and  beans.  They  will  also 
be  taught  how  to  make  worm  fragment  counts,  vinegar 
gnat  larvae  determinations  and  mold  counts  on  their 
products. 

wiLMOT  P.  ROGERS,  director  of  advertising  for  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  convention  of  the  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  Association  at 
Los  Angeles  late  in  June. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

July  11 — Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Daughters  of  American 
Revolution,  at  3:00  P.  M. 

July  12 — New  York,  N.  Y.,  Lions  Club,  at  noon. 

July  13 — Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

July  14 — Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  State  Teachers  College,  10:00  A.  M. 

July  15 — New  York,  N.  Y.,  New  York  University  (Consumer 
Education  Students),  11:00  A.  M. 
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JUST  A 
HAMMER  TO 
APPLY  IT" 


the  new  TAPER  TIP  .  .  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  B%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

IVe  would  likfi  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

"The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Sanitary  food  processing  calls  for  this  Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Con- 
veyoring  Belting  that  stands  up  better  under  peak  production  pres¬ 
sure  and  makes  possible  unsuspected  conveying  economies  not  pos¬ 
sible  with  ordinary  conveyor  belting.  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Belting 

stretch-will  not  deteriorate 
when  not  in  use-will  not  creep, 
f  weave  nor  jump  and.  In  addition,  it 

'Ia'  ^  corrosion  proof. 

Easily  cleaned  with  steam  or  by 
scalding  with  hot  water.  Widely 
l\  used  for  conveying  fruit,  vegetables, 

,  fish,  meat  and  other  products  on 
grading,  sorting,  peeling  and  hack- 
^  ^1  ing  tables,  also  in  scalders,  washers, 
cookers,  exhausters,  elevators,  etc. 
Its  perfectly  flat  surface  makes  it 
\W\  ideal  for  conveying  cans,  bottles  or 

^  -^k\  %  containers  empty  or  filled.  Furnish- 

^  **^d' h  practically  any 

^  Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  LA  PORTE 

^  Conveyor  Beltins  TODAY  or  write  to 

La  Porte  Mat  & Mfg.  Co. 
^1^  W,  Box  124  La  Porte,  Indiana 


TrIWuO?n 


FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 

MEETS  THE  CHALLENGE 

FOR  SANITARY  •  ECONOMICAL 
TROUBLE-FREE  SERVICE 


GAMS  E 

m 


MODER^N 


GAMSE  LITHDGRAPHINB  CD. 

“  INC.  — 

Herman  Eamse »  Presd-. 
419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  /S^5-/S‘P6 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

PENDLETON,  IND.,  June  29,  1938  —  Winding  up  on 
Alaskas  with  average  of  60  cases.  Estimate  sweets  at 
75  cases. 

WALDRON,  IND.,  June  29,  1938 — Finished  packing;  all 
Alaskas,  with  average  of  50  cases. 

NEW  YORK  STATE,  June  29,  1938 — The  reports  gen¬ 
erally  continue  to  be  favorable  for  a  good  crop,  the 
chief  complaints  covering  rather  light  podding  (only 
two  pods  to  the  vine  on  many  fields),  too  cool  weather, 
and  some  sections,  especially  the  western  part,  too  much 
rain  and  hail,  which  have  done  considerable  damage. 
Aphis  is  present  everywhere,  but  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
spraying  has  not  as  yet  been  necessary.  One  canner 
with  a  considerable  acreage  estimates  that  his  early 
peas  will  average  66  cases  and  his  late  57  cases.  If 
that  ratio  should  hold  for  the  season  throughout  the 
state,  might  count  on  a  pack  of  somewhere  around 
2,000,000  cases. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  June  29,  1938 — The  early  peas  have 
shown  very  wide  variations  of  quality,  making  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  control  pack  to  good  standards.  Causes  are 
listed  among  dry  weather,  freezing,  soil  difficulties.  No 
aphis.  Late  peas  developing  with  better  promise. 
Early  pack  will  vary  35  to  40  cases  per  acre.  Con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather  will  reduce  the  outlook  on  late  crop. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  June  29, 1938 — About  20  per  cent 
of  the  Alaska  acreage  lost,  actually  never  harvested.  At 
this  date  the  average  per  acre,  including  the  acreage 
actually  lost,  as  well  as  that  harvested,  was  30.6  cases 
per  acre  for  the  week  ending  June  11th,  while  for  the 
week  ending  June  18th,  the  yield  was  41.8  cases  per 
acre.  This  increase  was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
the  past  week  we  began  harvesting  some  peas  planted 
after  April  12th.  At  this  planting  the  limited  amout 
of  acreage  that  was  planted  after  date  mentioned, 
escaped  the  freeze.  The  Perfection  pack  which  is  start¬ 
ing,  may  be  about  50  per  cent. 

DE  GRAFF,  OHIO,  June  29,  1938 — Looks  now  like  50 
per  cent  of  a  normal  pack.  Excessive  maturity  varita- 
tion  makes  estimates  very  problematical  and  ultimate 
yields  may  be  still  lower. 

OOSTBURG,  WIS.,  June  29,  1938 — Good  quality;  fair 
yield.  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

OWEN,  WIS.,  June  29,  1938 — Enjoying  ideal  weather 
for  peas.  Excessive  rains  earlier  damaged  several 
fields,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  recuperated  to  some 
extent,  but  others  are  seriously  hurt.  All  in  all,  we  will 
pack  more  and  better  peas  this  year  in  spite  of  a  large 
acreage  curtailment. 

WISCONSIN,  June  29, 1938 — Rains  and  cooler  weather 
Friday  and  Saturday  quite  general  and  very  helpful  to 


both  Alaskas  and  Sweets.  In  north  and  northwest  part, 
some  Alaskas  injured  by  hot  spell  last  week.  Elsewhere 
conditions  good  except  that  crop  is  bunching  and  long 
vines  are  a  handicap.  Frost  damage  not  reducing  yield 
greatly.  Quality  exceptionally  good.  Aphis  serious 
but  treatment  effective. 

CORN 

MATTOON,  ILL.,  June  23, 1938 — Sweets :  Condition  100 
per  cent.  Small  acreage. 

FOWLER,  IND.,  June  29, 1938 — Acreage  reduced  35  per 
cent  from  last  year.  Crop  a  little  late  but  coming  in 
good  shape. 

VINTON,  IOWA,  June  23,  1938 — Sweet:  A  survey  just 
completed  of  planted  acreage  throughout  this  lowa- 
Nebraska  territory  indicates  a  total  acreage  slightly 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  last  year’s,  with  present  crop 
prospects  somewhat  below  the  average  because  of  a  late 
and  wet  planting  season.  As  compared  with  reports 
from  the  same  canners  at  July  1st,  1937,  this  lowa- 
Nebraska  sweet  corn  acreage  is  as  follows :  Evergreen 
and  Narrowgrain,  acreage  1937,  37,878;  1938,  22,563. 
Country  Gentleman,  acreage  1937,  4,695;  1938,  2,970. 
Golden  Bantam  and  other  yellow,  acreage  1937,  15,907 ; 
1938,  11,646.  Total  1937,  58,480;  1938,  37,179.  This 
survey  indicates  that  eight  canneries  packing  corn  in 
1937  will  not  operate  this  year. 

MT.  PLEASANT,  IOWA,  June  28,  1938  —  Crop  very 
uncertain  because  our  plantings  were  so  late,  in  fact  we 
still  have  better  than  half  of  the  fields  to  plant  at  one 
of  our  canning  factories,  and  we  had  reduced  our  acre¬ 
age  one-half  at  both  canning  plants.  We  will  not  have 
over  50  per  cent  yield  even  if  the  weather  permits  the 
balance  of  the  corn  to  be  planted,  and  a  late  fall  makes 
possible  the  harvesting. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  June  23, 1938— Five  inches  of  rain 
in  May,  all  in  one  week,  June  1st  to  23rd  half  inch  of 
rain.  Planting  finished.  Some  fields  planted  over. 
About  50  per  cent  normal.  If  dry  weather  continues 
crop  will  be  in  serious  condition. 

FAYETTE,  OHIO,  June  23,  1938 — Have  approximately 
200  acres  of  Narrow  Grain  and  Stowells  Evergreen  con¬ 
tracted,  which  is  normal  as  compared  to  other  years. 
Owing  to  excessive  rains  in  May  very  little  corn  was 
planted  and  that  which  was  in  the  ground  had  to  be 
replanted.  Just  coming  up  and  at  this  time  looks, 
under  favorable  conditions,  to  be  a  normal  crop. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  June  28,  1938 — Crop  is  not  up  to 
normal  by  about  30  per  cent.  Dry  weather  retarding 
germination  and  early  growth.  Recent  rains  have  made 
some  improvement.  Have  about  half  as  much  acreage 
of  our  own  as  last  year,  but  have  more  contracted,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  practically  the  same. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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**/(  hat  everything  with  half  the  parte" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufactarert 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


LOW  COST 
PROTECTION 

AGAINST 

1.  Loss  of  anticipated  profits 

2.  Damage  to  finished  stock 

3.  Loss  of  investment  in  build¬ 

ings  and  equipment. 

Arrange  now  for  insurance  which  will  automatically 
protect  you  .  -  - 

At  all  times  ... 

For  the  right  amount 
At  the  minimum  cost 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Canned  ^oo^s  and  Ganners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  D.  S.  A. 


FOR  CANNING  FANCIEST  WHOLE- 
KERNEL  CORN  _  AT  LOWER  COST 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihhe  lUKTicinEiDi  Conw[iP'.Ai5ir"jr  Westminster,  J^d. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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The  Penalty  Of  Poor  Quality 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Traded 


Every  Wisconsin  canner  of  peas  ought  to  have 
engraved  on  a  tablet  of  bronze  to  be  placed  on  his 
most  used  desk  those  remarks  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canner’s  Secretary  quoted  in  issue  June  20th.  To 
repeat  them,  he  said:  “To  stay  in  the  game  we  must 
avoid  the  packing  of  peas  comparable  to  the  Indiana 
and  Tri-State  quality.  Both  of  these  areas  are  improv¬ 
ing  their  quality  and  we  will  have  to  be  more  alert  than 
ever  to  maintain  superiority.”  This  magazine  has  re¬ 
peated  the  same  admonition,  in  substance,  for  years, 
time  and  time  again,  and  still  I  do  not  believe  the 
majority  of  us  speak  from  actual  observations  lately 
undertaken  on  the  retail  trade.  Those  of  us  selling  our 
own  pack,  or  even  supervising  its  disposition,  are  too 
busy  lately  trying  to  find  worthwhile  business  to  bother 
very  much  over  theories  of  better  and  ever  better  packs 
of  canned  foods.  By  the  time  this  article  is  being  read 
Wisconsin  pea  canners  will  be  in  pretty  full  production, 
and  I  hope  each  and  every  one  will  read  and  ponder  this 
article. 

Early  last  spring,  jobbers  all  over  the  country  were 
besieged  by  buyers  anxious  to  secure  canned  foods  at 
prices  allowing  them  to  re-sell  at  a  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  retail  grocers  with  offerings  with 
which  they  might  meet  super  market,  “Loss  Leader” 
selling.  The  buyer  for  one  wholesaler  at  least  was 
successful  in  picking  up  a  block  of  canned  4  (?)  sieve 
Alaska  peas  at  a  price  allowing  them  to  be  sold  to  the 
retail  trade  at  a  little  less  than  seventy  five  cents  a 
dozen.  When  the  buyer  was  questioned  afterwards 
about  the  matter  he  grinned  and  said:  “Well,  they 
weren’t  much,  and  thank  goodness,  we  haven’t  many 
cases  left.” 

Some  of  these  peas  were  bought  by  a  storekeeper  of 
eighteen  years’  experience,  who  said  of  them:  “Peas 
to  be  retailed  at  three  cans  for  a  quarter  should  still 
be  pretty  fair  peas.”  He  continued  when  addressing 
a  representative  of  the  firm  from  whom  the  peas  were 
bought:  “If  you  have  any  more  of  such  and  such  a 
brand  of  peas  you  had  better  get  them  off  the  trade 
and  out  of  your  warehouse  because  my  customers  buy 
three  cans,  use  or  try  to  use  one,  throw  part  of  it  away 
and  bring  back  the  other  two  cans.” 

I  do  not  know  for  whom  this  dealer  worked  before 
he  entered  the  business  of  selling  groceries,  but  he 
certainly  knew  his  grading  of  peas  and  the  forces  bring¬ 
ing  about  certain  conditions!  He  continued,  “I  don’t 
think  the  peas  are  really  bad  but  I  am  certain  the 


canner  allowed  them  to  remain  on  the  vines  until  they 
were  about  ready  to  go  to  seed,  in  order  to  get  a  larger 
yield,  then  he  failed  to  process  them  sufficently  to 
render  them  palatable,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
going  altogether  to  starch  in  the  can.  I  don’t  want  any 
more  of  them  or  any  more  canned  foods  from  the 
canner  who  put  them  up.” 

Some  of  you  fellows  who  have  been  contemplating 
an  increased  yield,  to  be  sold  at  a  price  to  the  clamoring 
buyers  anxious  to  depress  markets,  will  do  well  to  heed 
the  words  of  this  retail  dealer  to  whom  some  of  you 
reading  this  may  be  anxious  to  sell  your  pack  when 
completed.  Not  every  store  can  make  as  good  a  report, 
but  this  morning  the  buyer  of  a  not  too  large  combina¬ 
tion  food  market  told  me  about  selling  three  hundred 
pounds  of  frozen  peas  in  a  single  afternoon.  He  paid 
fifteen  cents  a  pound  for  them  and  disposed  of  them 
at  29  cents  a  pound.  How  many  cases  of  standard 
four  sieze  Alaska  peas  would  he  have  been  compelled  to 
sell  to  make  as  much?  In  the  first  instance  the  profit 
was  practically  guaranteed  through  price  maintenance, 
in  the  latter  case  doing  business  at  no  profit  was  indi¬ 
cated  through  the  greed  of  those  anxious  to  make 
apparent  the  savings  to  be  gained  through  purchases 
made  from  a  particular  sales  outlet. 

The  advent  of  frozen  foods  in  markets  before 
untouched  with  this  type  of  sales  promotion  proves, 
among  other  things,  that  quality  preserved  foods  will 
sell  in  larger  amounts  than  we  have  thought  possible. 
Canners  years  ago  who  were  abreast  of  the  times  per¬ 
fected  as  far  as  possible  their  canning  processes  in 
order  that  their  customers  might  offer  for  sale  under 
the  canners  or  private  brand  only  the  best.  Today, 
with  the  packing  season  ended  in  some  localities  on 
certain  products  we  find  those  who  have  been  far¬ 
sighted  pointing  with  pride  to  packs  of  higher  quality 
than  were  thought  possible  before  the  introduction  and 
perfection  of  the  latest  in  pea  canning  apparatus.  Read 
further  in  the  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  where  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  pack  in  some  sections  has  turned 
out  a  very  small  percentage  of  low  grade  canned  peas, 
and  that  this  situation  ought  to  ease  the  pressure  for 
the  disposal  of  remaining  unsold  stocks  of  these  grades. 
Decidedly,  this  is  not  the  year  of  all  years  in  which  to 
look  for  increased  yields  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

Everywhere  we  are  urged  to  cut  corn  acreage  and 
canned  corn  production.  If  we  can’t  drive  our  canny 
natures  to  the  doing  of  this  to  the  needed  degree,  let’s 
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remember  the  lesson  of  the  dealer  who  never  wants  to 
see  any  more  goods  packed  by  an  admitted  packer  of 
inferior  merchandise,  and  at  least  pack  honest,  eatable 
quality  into  every  can.  This  task  should  not  be  too 
difficult  when  we  ask  it  of  a  section  of  the  industry  that 
has  weathered  the  packing  of  field  corn  for  human 
consumption.  In  lesser  crops  we  probably  face  the 
same  relative  clogged  condition  of  distribution,  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  total  yearly  packs,  but  we  have  more 
leeway  in  which  to  operate  our  plans  for  the  disposal 
of  our  crops.  Nevertheless,  in  these  we  find  all  the 
more  possibility  for  the  production  of  packs  so  out¬ 
standing  in  quality  as  to  command  a  premium  over  the 
market.  Remember  the  tale  of  the  store  selling  three 
hundred  pounds  of  frozen  peas  in  a  single  afternoon. 
Give  your  retail  distributors  profit-incentive  for  the 
selling  of  a  fine  line  of  canned  foods  and  you  won’t 
need  to  worry  very  much  over  what  you  will  finally  do 
with  your  pack. 

Some  canners  are  curtailing  visits  to  their  plants 
while  in  operation  by  casual  visitors,  sales  representa¬ 
tives  and  customers.  The  argument  advanced  in 
support  of  this  curtailment  in  visiting  is  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  do  not  show  up  well  when  conducted  for  the 
preservation  of  a  limited  crop.  I  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  this  view  point,  and  in  fact  feel  visitors  ought  to 
be  welcomed  this  year  the  same  as  always.  Take  the 
opportunity  to  tell  your  plant  visitors  that  you  are 
operating  on  a  reduced  schedule  brought  about  by 
unusual  weather  conditions  and  so  on.  Consumers 
hearing  this  from  your  lips  will  remember  your  state¬ 
ments  when  later  they  are  expected  to  pay  a  little  more 
than  before  for  your  labels.  Get  your  brokers  out  if 
you  have  no  other  planned  visits  to  your  plants.  A 
few  hours  spent  in  your  company  while  your  plant 
is  operating  only  part  capacity  will  do  wonders  towards 
bolstering  their  sales  morale  when  they  have  to  go  out 
and  explain  your  list  prices  if  you  attempt  to  get  what 
your  goods  are  worth. 

When  finally  deciding  the  quality  range  you  will  try 
to  pack,  remember  that  the  large  consumption  of 
canned  foods  this  past  season  has  undoubtedly  been 
promoted  by  the  offerings  of  so  many  standards  at 
bargain  prices.  Continuance  of  these  offerings  will 
surely  peg  your  market  at  levels  preventing  you  from 
making  a  profit.  Flood  the  market  with  low  grades  and 
you  face  another  season  of  unprofitable  operation. 
Pack  good  goods,  price  them  fairly  and  if  you  can,  hold 
them  until  you  get  your  price  for  them.  Quality  mer¬ 
chandise  always  stands  carrying  over  for  a  profit 
better  than  the  stocks  grasping  buyers  search  out  for 
the  bolstering  of  their  low  cost  selling  campaigns. 

And  after  you  have  used  all  the  good  common  sense 
of  which  you  are  capable  of  using,  when  deciding  what 
you  will  do  about  acreage,  production  and  quality,  read 
again  the  last  paragraph  in  the  first  editorial  in  June 
20th  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade.  We  quote :  “There 
has  always  been  too  little  salesmanship  behind  canned 
foods.”  Then,  if  ever,  decide  you  will  put  some  real 
selling  pressure  behind  the  better  goods  we  hope  you 
will  pack  during  the  remainder  of  the  packing  season. 
Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do  this ! 


on  a  piece  of  canning  equipment  or  a  machine  is  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  quality  is  of  the  highest — and  that  it,  in  turn,  will 
produce  highest  quality  for  the  canner  employing  it. 

PULPER  AND  FINISHER 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Pulperl 

Pulps  by  both  pressure 
and  centrifugal  force. 
Increases  yield,  gives 
better  quality.  Capa¬ 
city  almost  unlimited. 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Finisher 

Has  enormous  capaci¬ 
ty;  gives  extra  smooth 
results,  resulting  in 
highest  prices  for  your 
products. 


Two  real  profit  winners!  All  waste  is  eliminated — they 
utilize  the  last  ounce  of  usable  material  fed  to  them. 

These  modem  quality  machines  increase  the  yield  from  5% 
to  9%.  All  machines  quickly  convertible  for  either  pulp¬ 
ing  or  finishing — in  but  a  few  minutes. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  information  on  these  machines. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

mm 

Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

ToO^MACHINER^ORPORATIO^^^k^l/^^ 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Super  Pulper  and  Super  Finisher. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


Name 

State  . 
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GRAMS  of 


THE  NINE-WEEKS  STMKB,  during  which  all  commercial  fishing 
out  of  Southern  California  ports  was  at  a  standstill,  has  come 
to  an  end.  The  trouble  was  an  inter-union  matter. 

GREETINGS  HOWARD — Howard  C.  Rowley,  Editor  and  Publisher 
of  “California  Fruit  News,”  reminds  his  readers,  among  whom 
we  proudly  number  ourselves,  that  the  Journal  has  reached  and 
passed  its  50th  milestone.  We  cheerfully  attest  that  it  has  been 
a  record  to  be  proud  of,  holding  a  wide  circle  of  readers  among 
fruit  growers,  canners  and  others  in  close  friendship.  Of  the 
origin  of  the  journal  Editor  Howard  says:  “Established  in  June, 
1888 — fifty  years  ago  this  month — ^by  the  late  father  of  the 
present  publisher  under  the  title  California  Fruit  Grower,  we 
have  weekly  ever  since  been  concerned  with  reporting  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  trade.  The  late  Brainard  N.  Rowley  established 
this  publication  and  since  his  death  in  1903  the  present  publisher 
(his  son)  has  been  continuing  the  publication.  In  1914  its  name 
was  changed  to  the  present  title,  California  Fruit  News,  to  make 
it  more  representative  of  the  actual  interest  of  the  journal  as 
a  trade  publication.”  May  you  and  your  Journal  live  long,  and 
prosper ! 

• 

THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  RAILROAD  COMMISSION  haS  protested  a 
proposed  second  5  per  cent  increase  in  transcontinental  freight 
rates  on  deciduous  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  freight  rates  at  present  come  to  29.73  per  cent  of  the 
wholesale  value  of  fruits  in  general  in  the  Eastern  markets, 
and  as  high  as  60  per  cent  on  some  varieties.  On  tomatoes  it 
amounts  to  52.43  per  cent. 

• 

A  NUMBEK  OP  CHANGES  have  been  made  in  the  general  sales 
service  of  Stokely  Brothers  &  Company  and  Van  Camp’s,  Inc., 
Indianapolis.  L.  J.  Noonan  has  been  appointed  Sales  Promotion 
Manager;  C.  J.  McGuire,  Manager  Sales  Service  Department; 
S.  V.  Johnston,  Sales  Manager  Stokely’s  Fine  Foods;  Lee 
Dingee,  Sales  Manager  Private  Label  Department;  Warren 
Tingdale,  Sales  Manager  Van  Camps  Foods;  J.  T.  Field,  Sales 
Manager  Stokely’s  Baby  Foods;  Ray  N.  Peterson,  Advertising 
Manager,  and  Paul  Mozingo,  Manager  Sales  Statistics 
“  Department. 

• 

A  CIO  STEEL  WORKERS’  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE  has  Called  a 
strike  against  the  five  California  plants  of  the  American  Can 
Company.  The  demands  are  for  preference  of  employment, 
vacations  with  pay  and  a  raise  in  the  hour  wage  rate  paid 
workers  in  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento  and  San  Jose  to  the  67  %c 
rate  paid  at  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

• 

THE  STAFF  OF  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  DIVISION  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  has  announced  the  opening  of  its  new 
Service  Kitchen,  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Annex  of  the 
Association’s  building  in  Washington,  and  which  was  authorized 
at  the  Annual  Convention  last  January.  Through  the  facilities 
of  the  kitchen  the  Home  Economics  Division  is  able  to  offer  a 
recipe  service  to  the  industry  that  has  not  heretofore  been 
possible.  Miss  Margery  Black  will  supervise  the  work  of  the 
kitchen,  assisted  by  Miss  Katherine  Smith,  recently  added  to  the 
staff.  The  kitchen  has  white  woodwork,  Venetian  blinds  and 
equipment,  while  the  walls  are  grey;  blue  green  marbelized 
linoleum  covers  the  floor.  The  upholstery  on  stools,  chairs  and 
benches  is  canary  yellow.  Organdy  summer  curtains  carry  out 
the  blue-green  effect.  Members  of  the  Association  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  kitchen  whenever  in  Washington. 


INTEREST 


SCHUCKL  &  COMPANY,  with  a  fruit  canning  plant  at  Sunny¬ 
vale,  California,  will  erect  a  warehouse  and  cherry  processing 
plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,000. 

• 

THE  LOMITA  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated  at 
Lomita,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by  T.  N, 
Tallentire,  Nancy  and  Stephen  Trusso,  all  of  Los  Angeles. 

• 

THE  THORNTON  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated  at 
Thornton,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  by  Fred 
D.  Clarke,  Hart  L.  Weaver  and  M.  Johnston.  This  concern, 
which  will  be  managed  by  Fred  D.  Clarke  and  Dale  Hollenbeck, 
has  leased  the  Thornton  cannery  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Packing  Company. 

• 

INSTALLATION  OP  $23,000  in  new  equipment  at  the  Pacific  Coast 
Canning  Company  plant  at  Provo,  Utah,  was  completed 
recently  in  preparation  for  the  pea  season,  according  to  the 
management  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  Canning  Company.  The 
Pleasant  Grove  Canning  Company  and  the  H.  W.  Jacobs  Com¬ 
pany  of  Provo  are  operating  on  a  lease  jointly  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  Canning  Company  factory  at  Provo  during  1938.  Ma¬ 
chinery  installed  includes  the  latest  type  of  washer  elevators, 
pipe  blanchers  and  quality  graders,  as  well  as  new  control  equip¬ 
ment  on  all  cookers.  The  management  feels  the  finest  pack  of 
peas  in  the  State  will  be  turned  out  as  a  result  of  this  new  equip¬ 
ment,  especially  with  weather  conditions  now  favorable.  Peas 
coming  in  are  of  the  finest  quality.  Between  50,000  and  60,000 
cases  are  expected  to  be  canned  during  the  run,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  mid  July.  Factories  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  Canning 
Company  at  Orem  and  Pleasant  Grove  are  now  being  put  in 
condition  in  preparation  for  canning  cherries,  raspberries,  toma¬ 
toes,  pumpkin  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  new  office  has 
been  erected  near  the  Pleasant  Grove  plant.  Besides  a  main 
lobby,  there  are  private  offices  and  a  directors’  room.  The  base¬ 
ment  provides  storage  rooms,  furnace  space,  air  conditioning 
equipment  and  vaults. 

• 

THE  ESCALON  FOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  has  succeeded  A.  G. 
Tibbetts  as  owner  of  the  Escalon  Cannery,  Escalon,  California. 

• 

THE  GROWERPAK  CANNING  CORPORATION  has  been  incorporated 
at  San  Francisco,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by 
Albert  G.  Evans  and  W.  A.  Henderson. 

• 

“INFORMATION  FOR  THE  CANNED  FOODS  SHOPPER”  is  the  title  of 
an  attractive  booklet  just  released  by  the  National  Canners 
Association,  which  contains  many  helpful  suggestions  to  aid  the 
housewife  in  her  purchases  of  canned  foods. 

THE  HOLLISTER  CANNING  COMPANY,  Hollister,  California,  plans 
to  install  a  pre-cooling  plant. 

CANNERIES  which  packed  975,000  cases  of  salmon  in  the  1937 
season  are  closed  now  and  will  not  operate  this  year,  according 
to  Dr.  E.  D.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Fisheries.  “A  survey  just  completed,”  said  Dr.  Clark,  “shows 
that  seventeen  canneries  which  operated  last  season  are  closed 
for  this  year.  These  canneries  are  owned  by  eleven  different 
companies.  Last  season,  the  canneries  now  closed  put  up  a  total 
of  975,000  cases.”  That  number  of  cases  represents  nearly  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  pack  of  salmon  in  Alaska  last  year,  when 
6,600,000  cases  were  put  up. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


LOSS-LEADERS  AGAIN 

DOUBLE-BARRELED  attack  on  loss-leader 
selling  in  the  food  field  was  determined  upon  at 
the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  with  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  pledging  a  continuance  of  the  campaign  for 
uniform  state  legislation  barring  such  practices,  and 
suggesting  an  industry-wide  conference  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  for  minimizing  this  practice  by  voluntary 
action. 

In  proposing  a  trade  conference  on  this  subject,  the 
retailers  set  forth  the  situation  as  follows : 

“Whereas  the  practice  of  using  the  best  known, 
nationally-advertised  food  items  as  loss-leader  bait  has 
reached  that  point  where  it  is  impossible  for  a  retailer 
to  add  even  his  store  cost  to  the  invoice  cost  of  most 
nationally-advertised  brands ;  and 
“Whereas  this  practice  is  in  fact  an  unjust  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  all  other  merchandise  sold  through  re¬ 
tail  grocery  outlets  because  the  practice  results  in  a 
definite  loss  on  the  sale  of  the  traffic  items,  which  must 
be  borne  by  vegetable  and  meat  departments  and  all 
the  lesser  known  brands ;  and 
“Whereas  this  practice  actually  injures  truck 
growers,  the  livestock  industry,  and  manufacturers  of 
little  advertised  food  items,  because  their  foods  are 
carrying  more  than  their  just  share  of  the  cost  of  re¬ 
tailing  which,  thereby,  restricts  consumer  acceptance; 
and 

“Whereas  this  practice  has  caused  retailers  to  combat 
the  evil  with  a  concerted  effort  to  switch  consumer 
preference  to  some  substitute  brand,  which  in  effect  is 
injuring  the  manufacturers  of  nationally-advertised 
brands,  by  wasting  for  them  many  of  their  advertising 
dollars ;  and 

“Whereas  retail  grocers  have  no  desire  to  injure  a 
single  factor  in  the  entire  food  industry,  but  rather 
would  be  happy  to  wholeheartedly  cooperate  with  any 
and  all  factors  to  move  their  goods  on  to  the  consumer ; 
and 

“Whereas  this  food  industry  evil  must  be  destroyed 
for  the  common  good  of  the  entire  industry,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  conference  of  all  factors 
concerned  with  each  factor  sincerely  pledged  to  end  the 
evil  that  it  could  be  done,  therefore : 

“Be  it  resolved  that  this  the  forty-first  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  assembled 
in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  19th-23rd,  1938, 
records  approval  of  such  a  conference  and  directs  the 
President  and  board  of  directors  to  proceed  at  once  to 
arrange  for  said  conference,  and  be  it  further  resolved 
that  due  to  the  serious  urgency  of  the  need  for  quick 
relief  from  this  evil  that  this  piece  of  Association  busi¬ 


ness  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  ‘Must’  business.” 

CONFERENCE  OUTLOOK — The  corporate  chain 
group  has  already  pledged  its  support  for  such  a  move 
by  the  food  distributing  trades,  the  move,  in  fact,  hav¬ 
ing  been  initiated  by  Lewis  L.  Cole,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 

Wholesale  grocers,  voluntary  groups,  and  retailer- 
owned  wholesaling  houses  are  also  on  record  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  loss-leader  merchandising.  There  remains, 
therefore,  only  the  super-markets  to  consider.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  attitude  of  the  super-markets  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  will  be  the  deciding  factor  in  any  cooperative 
effort  to  eliminate  predatory  price  cutting  from  the 
food  distributing  picture,  the  attitude  of  this  division 
of  the  trade  is  an  important  one. 

The  supers  came  in  for  a  severe  rap  at  the  retailers’ 
annual  convention,  being  charged,  in  so  many  words, 
with  utilizing  unfair  price  tactics  against  all  competing 
forms  of  distribution. 

Notwithstanding  this  hostile  attitude  by  the  re¬ 
tailers,  however,  it  is  conceivable  that  leadership  in 
the  super-market  field  will  realize  the  value  of  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  present  campaign  against  loss-leader  selling, 
rather  than  preferring  to  play  a  “lone  wolf”  role. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  supers  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  legislative  attack  which  might  tend  to 
restrict  the  growth  of  this  industry.  It  would  be  good 
strategy,  therefore,  for  super-market  operators  to 
“come  into  the  fold”  and  go  along  with  other  types  of 
industry  in  any  projected  fair  trade  campaign,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  volume  nature  of  super-market  operations 
to  continue  to  foster  the  growth  of  this  type  of 
distribution. 

SHORT  AND  SNAPPY 

ONVENTION  speeches  are  usually  lenghty 
affairs,  contributing  to  the  restiveness  of  con¬ 
vention-goers  which  is  refiected  by  the  constant 
“going  and  coming”  of  audiences  during  business 
sessions.  Fred  Schroeder,  president  of  the  United 
Grocers  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  retailer-owned  wholesale 
grocery  house,  must  have  had  this  in  mind  when  he 
prepared  the  address  on  frosted  foods  merchandising 
which  he  delivered  at  the  retailers’  annual  meeting. 
Mr.  Schroeder  said  a  lot  in  a  few  words  when  he  out¬ 
lined  the  situation  with  respect  to  such  products  as 
follows : 

“Frosted  foods  were  put  on  the  market  eight  years 
ago.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  handle  this  line  for 
three  years.  It  was  no  easy  matter  for  me  and  mine 
to  come  to  this  decision  especially  because  of  the  great 
expense  involved  in  installing  a  case  which  at  that  time 

(Continued  on  page  £6) 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS;  2  Solid  nickel,  jacketed,  agi¬ 
tated  Vacuum  Pans;  1  50  gal.,  1  100  gal.,  unused.  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS;  Copper  and  aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum 
Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell 
from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Invincible  Corn  Huskers;  1  Four-pocket  Corn 
and  Apple  Sauce  Filler;  2  Prescott  hand-power  Apple  Graders; 
2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines;  1  Monitor  Five-shoe  Bean  Grader; 
1  Peerless  ten-valve  Syruper  and  Tomato  Juice  Filler;  1 
Sprague-Sells  Cut  Bean  and  Pea  Blancher;  1  Monitor  Bean 
Cutter;  1  Atlas  Steam  Engine;  1  Sinclair-Scott  nested  Pea 
Grader  No.  34.  The  above  machines  are  in  good  shape,  and 
prices  are  reasonable.  Address  Box  A-2312  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewag;e  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1936  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  com,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Com  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — One  70  Station  Sprague  Peeling  Table;  two 
Wescott  Peeling  Tables  for  tomatoes;  one  Robins  Scalder;  one 
Ayars  five-pocket  Shaker  Filler;  two  80  HP  Boilers;  one  125  HP 
Boiler.  William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — One  used  Tuc  Husker  of  1936,  1937  or  1938  model. 
State  condition,  serial  number  and  lowest  cash  price.  Address 
Box  A-2314  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  Millions  now  ready.  Special 
wholesale  prices.  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  75c  thousand; 
50,000,  $30.00;  100,000,  $50.00.  Tomato  plants  $1.00  thousand; 
100,000,  $75.00.  Sweet  potato  plants  $1.00  thousand  any  quan¬ 
tity.  Prompt  shipments,  full  count,  well  packed,  good  delivery 
guaranteed.  Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

FOR  SALE — Cabbage  Plants.  Fresh  grown  plants  for  late 
setting  for  the  kraut  trade.  Millions  now  ready;  Ballhead, 
Glory,  Flatdutch  and  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant) ;  $1.00 
thousand;  60,000,  $37.60.  Good  large  plants,  well  packed.  J.  P. 
Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Seed.  35  bushels  Asgrow -Green  Pod  Stringless 
Bean  Seed;  100  bushels  Henderson  Bush  Lima  Bean  Seed.  Grown 
by  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  The  Torsch  Canning  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Limited  number  of  used  and  reconditioned  small 
retorts  for  home  canning,  experimental  or  laboratory  work. 
St-25  Burpee  $6.00.  40  qt.  National  $15.00  No.  2  Hotel  size 

Dixie  $22.00.  Capacity  81  No.  1;  62  No.  2;  33  No.  3;  approximate 
shipping  weight  122  lbs.  No.  3  factory  size  Dixie  retorts  $32.00, 
capacity  226  No.  1;  175  No.  2;  106  No.  3.  All  equipment  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned  f.  o.  b.  St  Louis,  Missouri.  Midwest  Fed¬ 
erated  Cooperatives,  220  S.  Boyle  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — One  8-valve  Syruper  for  300,  No.  1,  No.  1  tall. 
No.  2,  No.  2  tali.  No.  2%  and  No.  3  cans;  in  A-1  condition  and 
used  but  one  season.  Two  5-pocket  Ayars  Tomato  Fillers,  one 
with  brining  attachments,  in  A-1  condition,  used  but  two  sea¬ 
sons.  Reconditioned  2%"  Kook-More  Koils,  Tanks  and  Traps. 
One  Indiana  Pulper.  One  Kern  Brush  Finisher.  Address  Box 
A-2316  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


TOO  GOOD 

“No  man  can  kiss  my  daughter  and  get  away  with 
it!”  stormed  her  father. 

“But  Fm  not  trying  to  get  away,”  protested  her 
suitor.  “I  came  back  for  more.” 

Called  unexpectedly  to  perform  the  last  sad  rites,  a 
clergyman  suddenly  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  even  learned  the  sex  of  the  departed. 

“He  turned  to  one  of  the  mourners  and  whispered: 
“Brother  or  sister?” 

“Cousin!”  the  relative  whispered  back. 

TAKING  NO  CHANCES 

Click :  I  never  knew  such  a  fussy  man. 

Clack:  What’s  he  done  now? 

Click :  He  sold  his  plot  in  the  cemetery  because  they 
buried  a  man  who  died  of  a  contagious  disease  too  near 
it. 


A  father  told  his  inquiring  lad  that  Newton’s  law  of 
gravitation  kept  the  earth  from  careening  into  space. 

“What  held  us  up  before  they  passed  that  law,  pop !” 
was  the  next  question. 

DESPERATE 

An  old  negro  woman  passed  before  a  notice  recently 
posted  by  the  sheriff  and  laboriously  spelled  out  the 
large  letters:  “THIEF  WANTED!” 

“Reckon  Ah  better  take  it,”  he  muttered,  after  some 
.study.  “Cindy  said  not  to  come  home  widout  a  job,  an’ 
dey  ain’t  nothin’  else  Ah  can  do  so  good.  But” — 
gloomily — “Ah  sho’  does  hate  dem  dawgs  an’  bird  shot.” 

“What  made  you  beat  up  that  guy?” 

“He  insulted  my  girl.” 

“Why,  all  he  said  was  that  she  danced  like  a  zephyr.” 

“I  thought  he  said  heifer.” 

Victim:  Wow,  that  razor  does  pull! 

Barber :  Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I’ll  get  the  whiskers  off 
if  the  handle  doesn’t  break. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


—^11  style*,  any  siz^— 
made  in  Copper,  Alumi* 
num.  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel  Metal,  Pur* 
Nickel. 

Nationally  known  for 
their  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials,  construction  and 
performance.  Built  by 
an  organization  that 
has  made  kettle*  for 
more  than  66  years. 


HAMILTON  COPPER  &  BRASS  WORKS,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


DOUBLE  BATCH 
CORN  MIXER 


The  Only  Batch  Mixer  that 
mixes  with  OSCILLATING 
MOTION  paddles,  pre¬ 
venting  scorch  or  hum, 
assuring  the  same  uniform 
consistency  to  the  last  bit 
discharged. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


DROP  YOUR  NICKEL,  PLEASE 

Barton:  What  makes  your  next  door  neighbor  so 
unpopular? 

Borrows :  He’s  fixed  his  lawn  mower  so  you  have  to 
drop  a  nickel  in  the  slot  to  make  it  go. 

“CHEWING  THE  RAG” 

“Do  you  like  bananas?”  asked  the  old  lady. 
“Madam,”  replied  the  slightly  deaf  old  gentleman, 
“I  do  not,  I  perfer  the  old-fashioned  night  shirt.” 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


I  N  CORPORATE D 

DESIGNERS  '  -  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 
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Compani/,  Incorporated 
Mm  DURR  FAILS.  M.V. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 


f  ^TMI  BIST  Of  ^ 

tveriffhln^ 

FOR  THE^ 

.CANNER, 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BAL-TIMORE.MD. 


5/8  Machint  Made  Hamper 


3.uaCit(^ 

TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

that  have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry.  Strong  and 
ruggedly  constructed — will  last  longer.  Five  types  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Ask  for  samples. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

“Largeot  manufacturero  of  cannero*  S/8  buthel  field  hampera  in  the  world’ 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 


»  W  J 


ULSIGNEU  TU  SAVt  IiM£ 

AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 

Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varyins  conditions  o 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  . .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  for  general  catalog  No.  600,  describing 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  canning  equipment 


CONTINUOUS 

BLANCHERI 


Wi 


A  K  robins  &  COMPANY,  Inc- u  « 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Understanding  Bringing  Recovery — Danger  In  Not  Buying — 
Nature  Caring  For  Canners — Pea  Crop,  So  Far,  Short  and  of 
Fine  Quality — Canning  and  Selling  Stringless  Beans 
At  No  Profit. 

ECOVERY  IS  ON — One  good  trait  of  the  American 
is  that  he  comes  out  of  the  dumps  rapidy,  once  he 
starts.  He  sits  up,  rubs  back  his  hair,  groans  with 
a  headache,  wonders  what  dumped  him  into  the  gully — 
and  then,  through  a  good  shower,  swears  “never  again”. 
It  is  the  man  that  counts,  he’s  business,  and  as  such  he 
is  beginning  to  recognize,  that,  when  the  auto  makers 
ran  their  plants  24  hours  a  day,  producing  three  to 
five  years’  supply  in  one  year,  and  on  top  of  that  put  on 
a  big  second-hand,  old,  used  car  drive;  that  when  the 
steel  men  likewise  ran  24  hours  turning  out  armaments 
for  all  nations,  and  then  reached  the  end  of  the  orders ; 
he — business — has  come  to  see  that  a  let-down,  a  slump, 
a  depression  was  inevitable,  and  that  no  one  is  to  blame 
for  it  but  their  own  short-sightedness.  The  machinery 
men  did  that  same  thing  a  few  years  ago,  against  warn¬ 
ings  that  they  were  making  and  selling  five  years’ 
supply  ahead,  and  could  expect  a  let  down.  The  canners 
ran  wild  on  canned  food  production  the  past  two 
seasons — if  you  doubt  it,  ask  the  northwestern  pea 
canners — .  But  now  business  is  beginning  to  see 
clearly  again,  and  recovery  is  just  as  certain,  as  was  the 
penalty  for  being  hoggish.  And  we  may  thank  the 
innate  vitality  of  our  great  country  that  the  penalty 
was  not  as  severe  as  it  has  been  in  times  past. 

One  other  danger  is  now  recognized :  there  was  too 
great  a  let-down  in  buying  supplies  and  necessities; 
stocks  of  canned  foods,  for  instance,  were  permitted 
to  work  down  to  too  low  a  point  in  most  distributing 
houses,  and  these  gaps  will  have  to  be  filled  promptly. 
Here  is  the  danger  point :  there  will  be  a  too  great  rush 
of  buying,  sending  prices  bounding  upwards,  and,  in  a 
sense,  creating  an  unnatural  prosperity.  It  is  these 
peaks  and  valleys  in  trade  that  cause  the  troubles. 
Business  would  be  far  better  off  if  kept  upon  a  com¬ 
paratively  even  keel :  if  normal  buying  had  been  main¬ 
tained,  and  normal  stocks  maintained.  And  there  was 
every  reason  for  such  action,  because  consumer  buying 
has  held  up  magnificently.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
volume  of  distribution  of  canned  foods  has  been  greater, 
during  the  past  year,  than  in  any  previous  year  of  the 
industry’s  life.  And  that  is  why  our  industry  will  set 
the  pace  in  this  recovery. 

CROPS — There  was  no  “fear”  shown  among  canners, 
judged  by  the  fact  that  this  Spring  they  contracted 
usual  acreages,  ordered  their  cans  and  supplies,  and, 
by  some  magical  performance  which  we  can  never 


understand,  found  the  capital  to  operate,  and  have 
operated  as  if  they  were  utterly  oblivious  of  everything 
like  a  panic  or  depression.  Only  in  tomato  canning 
does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  heavy  mortality  of 
canners,  but  that  branch  of  the  industry  can  revive 
over-night.  But  Dame  Nature  is  taking  care  of  the 
canners,  as  she  always  does.  There  have  been  torrental 
rains  this  week,  over  many  days,  in  many  of  the 
canning  crop  regions;  and  cold  weather,  not  just  cool, 
has  helped  the  crops  of  “bugs”  which  eat  into  the  total 
production  of  crops. 

A  pea  crop  definitely  hurt  by  the  weather,  has  by 
the  same  agent,  been  rendered  of  the  finest  quality,  on 
the  average,  yet  produced.  If  New  York  State,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  Northwest  can  but  follow  suit  to  other 
pea  canning  regions — reduced  number  of  cases  per  acre, 
of  superior  quality — canned  peas  will  be  “tops”  by  the 
time  canning  ends.  There  has  been  more  “psychology” 
about  the  old  pea  market  than  common  sense;  the 
extent  of  the  output  of  standards  was  over-played,  and 
the  carry-over  was  used  as  a  club  by  buyers  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  it  warranted.  And  it  will  be  only 
just  if  the  buyers  are  made  to  pay  for  this,  from  now 
on.  And  we  think  they  will  have  to. 

You  have  very  good  crop  reports  in  this  issue.  In 
fact  the  various  canners’  associations,  following  our 
good  lead,  have  been  bulleting  their  members  with  crop 
reports  and  everyone  ought  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
All  these  reports  should  be  read  and  digested,  and 
they  can  be  taken  as  they  lay.  Do  not  let  the  doubting 
unbeliever  sway  you  into  thinking  they  are  not  true. 
They  are,  and  we  know  whereof  we  speak.  We  have 
small  use  for  these  croaking  defeatists. 

They  are  canning  some  stringless  beans  in  this  sec¬ 
tion — and  selling  them  at  55  cents  for  2’s  standards! 
In  the  wholesale  market  in  Baltimore,  the  price  of 
round  stringless  and  Black  Valentines  is  45  cents  to 
55  cents,  Bountifuls  35  cents  to  40  cents  per  bushel. 
The  cost  of  any  canned  product  is  a  difficult  problem  to 
solve,  but  what  is  the  use  opening  up  any  cannery  to 
pack  stringless  beans  to  sell  at  that  figure?  Wm.  Silver 
&  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  well  known  brokers  invite 
inquiries  on  the  basis :  “prices  will  be  competitive”,  and 
under  Nupack  cut  beans  they  say  both  packer  and 
grower  are  getting  very  little  for  their  work.  They 
quote  2’s  standard  Baltimore,  55  cents  and  lO’s,  at 
$2.55.  We  have  seen  canner’s  quotations  but  at  75 
cents,  with  95  cents  for  No.  4  sieve;  No.  4  sieve  whole  at 
$1.00 ;  No.  3  sieve  whole,  $1.12i/2»  and  No.  2  sieve  whole, 
at  $1.25. 

That  same  price  list  quoted  June  peas,  (4  sieve)  at 
90  cents;  No.  3  sieve,  $1.05;  No.  2  sieve,  $1.25,  and 
Petit  Pols,  No.  1  sieve,  $1,621/0.  And  we  are  told 
canners  are  cleaning  out  on  peas  quite  well. 
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Fruits  used  to  be  quite  an  item  in  this  region,  but 
are  not  so  any  longer.  However,  for  special  pack,  fruits 
are  much  used,  and  the  following  report  from  the 
Penna.  Agr.  Dept.,  will  prove  interesting,  as  showing 
the  condition  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  hereabouts : 

“Damage  to  fruits  from  May  frosts  ranged  from  slight  to 
total  loss,  according  to  location  and  the  lay  of  the  land.  In  many 
orchards,  prospects  were  changed  overnight  from  a  bumper  crop 
to  a  complete  failure.  Rainy  and  cloudy  weather  made  poor 
spraying  conditions  in  many  orchards.  Some  localities  experi¬ 
enced  heavy  hail. 

“The  apple  outlook  now  approximates  half  a  crop.  Sets  of 
many  varieties  turned  out  to  be  poor,  frosts  further  reduced 
prospects  and  it  is  feared  the  June  drop  will  be  unusually  heavy. 
Peaches  suffered  least.  Southeast  of  the  Mountains,  practically 
all  varieties  are  well  set  and  will  require  thinning.  In  other 
areas  of  the  State  peaches  are  spotty,  and  many  orchards,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  low  lands,  have  been  frozen  out  completely. 

“In  many  sections  pears  bloomed  heavily  but  did  not  set  well. 
Frosts  have  reduced  the  prospective  production  of  both  sweet  and 
sour  cherries.  Grapes  in  the  Erie  Belt  had  not  yet  bloomed,  but 
it  is  believed  that  vineyards  back  from  the  Lake  have  suffered 
severe  frost  damage.” 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Canners  Showing  Disposition  to  Hold  Carry-Overs — Distributors 
Stocks  Unusually  Low — ^Taking  Peas — Looking  for  Fancy 

Corn — Salmon  Demand  Better — Consumer  Demand  for 
Pineapple  Better. 

New  York,  July  1,  1938. 

0  HOLD  CARRY-OVER  —  Activity  in  the  spot 
market  is  showing  some  improvement  as  the  new 
packing  season  progresses  and  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  evident  that  canners  are  both  willing  and  capable 
of  carrying  unsold  stocks  from  last  year  into  the  1938 
marketing  season.  Fair  buying  of  standard  peas  and 
tomatoes  has  been  reported  this  week,  and  corn  is  also 
coming  in  for  more  inquiry,  particularly  on  fancy 
quality.  In  canned  fruits,  the  situation  is  being  watched 
more  closely,  with  a  probability  that  any  bearish 
development  with  respect  to  new  pack  totals  will  bring 
out  substantial  buying  of  carry-over  stocks. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Many  distributors  have  permitted 
their  stocks  on  some  items  to  get  down  to  unusually  low 
levels,  and  while  the  trade  in  general  is  inclined  to  go 
slow  in  the  matter  of  building  up  inventories,  many 
jobbers  will  probably  be  forced  into  the  market  to  build 
up  sufficient  holdings  to  protect  themselves  in  the  event 
of  a  general  price  recovery,  which  many  are  apparently 
anticipating.  The  outlook,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
point  to  a  gradual  acceleration  in  demend  over  the 
summer  months,  when  spot  trade  is  generally  at  a  low 
ebb. 

PEAS  —  New  pack  southern  standards  continue  to 
meet  with  good  movement,  and  the  market  is  in  steady 
position.  Jobbers  and  chains,  as  well  as  super-markets, 
have  moved  considerable  quantities  of  peas  into  con¬ 
suming  channels.  Fancy  siftings,  both  new  pack  and 
carry-over,  are  meeting  with  a  better  call,  although 


jobbers  are  still  inclined  to  shop  the  market  thoroughly 
when  making  purchases,  with  scattered  holdings 
coming  to  the  surface  from  time  to  time  as  canners 
with  small  unsold  stocks  from  last  year’s  pack  “put  a 
price”  on  their  holdings  to  clear  warehouses. 

TOMATOES — The  eastern  market  continues  to  drift 
into  better  position,  and  buyers  are  more  inclined  to 
take  in  stocks  in  better  volume,  particularly  on  2s  and 
10s,  the  latter  being  in  relatively  light  supply.  New 
packs  are  also  coming  in  for  increasing  attention  for 
delivery  when  packed.  The  situation  in  the  midwest  is 
without  important  change,  spots  being  rather  easy  and 
futures  slow.  On  the  west  coast,  prices  are  unchanged, 
with  canners  looking  for  a  better  market  due  to  general 
curtailment  plans  for  the  new  packing  season.. 

CORN  —  Wholesalers  have  been  in  the  market  for 
fancy  corn  in  better  volume  during  the  week,  with  a 
growing  feeling  that  spot  prices  will  look  attractive 
later  on  in  the  year,  when  new  pack  is  being  marketed. 
Standards  continue  pretty  much  of  a  price  proposition, 
with  quotations  at  previous  levels,  and  demand  gen¬ 
erally  limited  to  small  lots  for  immediate  shipment. 

SALMON — A  slight  pick-up  in  demand  for  both  reds 
and  pinks  is  reported,  prices  for  coast  shipment  holding 
unchanged.  Chums,  at  95  cents,  are  rather  dull  at  the 
moment,  with  the  trade  in  this  area  apparently  well 
covered  on  the  lower  grade.  Reports  of  the  progress 
of  the  new  packing  operations  are  being  closely 
followed,  although  the  trade,  as  a  rule,  does  not  anti¬ 
cipate  any  real  shortage  when  final  pack  figures  are  in. 

SARDINES  —  Jobbers  continue  in  the  market  for 
Maine  sardines  in  mixed  carlots,  and  canners’  stocks 
are  steadily  cleaning  up.  The  late  start  of  the  current 
packing  season  has  aided  materially  in  the  liquidation 
of  carry-over  holdings,  and  prices,  f.  o.  b.  Eastport,  are 
showing  a  firm  tone  at  posted  levels. 

SHRIMP — Warm  weather  has  made  for  an  increased 
consumption  of  shrimp,  and  the  market  is  in  good 
shape.  Canners’  holdings  are  not  heavy,  and  jobbers 
continue  in  the  market  for  less-carlot  quantities  to 
round  out  inventories  as  their  current  stocks  move  into 
retail  channels. 

PINEAPPLE — Consumption  of  pineapple  and  pine¬ 
apple  juice  has  been  materially  stimulated  by  lower 
retail  prices  which  have  followed  the  recent  cut  in 
quotations  for  shipment  from  California,  and  jobbers 
are  taking  in  additional  stocks  as  movement  into  dis¬ 
tributing  channels  continues  heavy.  At  the  moment, 
pineapple  is  enjoying  a  decided  competitive  “edge”  with 
other  fruits. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — While  formal  revisions  in 
posted  prices  are  lacking,  California  canners  are  show¬ 
ing  a  little  more  willingness  to  talk  trades  with  buyers, 
and  broader  jobbing  trade  may  be  looked  for  as  the 
market  reaches  a  trading  basis.  Jobbers  have  been 
holding  off  the  market  for  California  fruits  generally, 
awaiting  expected  price  revisions  with  the  termination 
of  the  cling  peach  agreement.  Export  inquiry  for  west 
coast  fruits  is  reported  to  be  showing  some  improve¬ 
ment,  and  any  real  spurt  in  foreign  buying  will 
undoubtedly  have  an  important  bearing  on  future  price 
trends. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correepondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Hopeful  Signs — Alaska  Peas  Doing  Well — Quality  Fine — Corn 
Sluggish — Low  Priced  Eastern  Beans  Upset  Market — Cleaning 
Out  Beets — Cherries  Neglected — More  Interest  in  Citrus 
Products — Retailers  Endorse  Patman  Bill. 

Chicago,  July  1,  1938. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS  —  Here  are  a  few 
“signs”  taken  from  the  financial  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  during  the  past  couple  of  days : 

U.  S.  Industrial  Rate  Higher  for  Third  Week 
Department  Store  Sales  Improve 
Hog-Cattle  Prices  Higher 
Residential  Building  Permits  Gain  in  May 
Railroad  Earnings  for  May  Improve 
Steel  Output  to  Rise  Here  and  at  Pittsburgh 
Steer  Prices  Rise  to  Four  Month  Peak 
In  addition,  many  authorities  claim  that  the  “Reces¬ 
sion”  is  scraping  bottom  and  that  from  now  on,  steady 
improvement  will  be  noted.  It  is  the  sincere  hope  that 
the  canning  industry  will  share  in  such  movement. 

THE  MARKET  —  More  optimism  rules.  Nearly 
everyone  seems  to  think  that  better  business  will  de¬ 
velop  from  now  on.  Meanwhile,  buyers  generally  are 
cautious  and  are  purchasing  only  for  nearby  wants. 
The  retail  trade  is  holding  up  well. 

PEAS — Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Illinois  will  come 
through  with  a  goodly  sized  pack  of  Alaskas.  Just 
what  sweets  will  do  is  of  course  problematical.  Every 
thing  will  depend  upon  weather  conditions  from  now 
on  as  applied  to  the  lates. 

Alaskas  ran  abnormally  to  the  small  sizes.  No.  4 
sieve  Alaskas  promise  to  be  relatively  scarce.  The 
general  run  of  quality  is  by  far  better  than  that  of  a 
year  ago.  The  demand  has  centered  in  No.  2  tin 
standard.  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  and  a  fair  volume  has 
been  noted  on  the  basis  of  721/2  cents  to  75  cents,  fac¬ 
tory,  for  the  No.  2  tins.  Other  grades  like  No.  2  tin 
No.  3  sieve  Alaskas  and  No.  2  tin  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas  of 
extra  standard  and  fancy  grades,  have  been  quoted  at 
a  wide  range  of  prices,  but  little  interest  by  the  dis¬ 
tributor  has  been  noted.  Generally,  the  trade  are 


awaiting  developments  of  the  season  and  the  pack 
before  committing  themselves  to  any  large  quantities. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  not  quite  as  strong  as 
last  reported.  Some  sales  have  been  made  here  during 


the  past  week  at : 

No.  2  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . $  -671/2  del. 

No.  21/2  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . 90  del. 

No.  10  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes 3.20  del. 


Extra  standards  are  quoted  at  around  70  cents,  factory, 
for  No.  2  tin  and  90  to  95  cents  for  No.  21/2  tins.  A 
demand  has  been  noted  for  No.  10  extra  standard,  but 
this  grade  is  not  available  in  the  Central  West.  No.  1 
tins  are  cleaned  up. 

CORN — Growing  conditions  have  been  favorable  to 
the  crop.  Some  spotty  condition  is  noted  in  various 
sections  but  as  a  whole,  prospects  are  good  against  a 
reduced  acreage  estimated  at  25  per  cent  less  than  1937. 

The  market  is  sluggish  with  No.  2  standard  cream 
style  white  crushed  at  621/2  to  65  cents  factory.  Other 
grades  like  Golden  Bantam  cream  style  as  well  as  whole 
grain  have  not  been  in  call.  No.  10  tins  are  scarce. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  The  low  prices 
emanating  from  the  East,  like  No.  2  standard  cut  green 
at  55  cents  and  No.  10  tin  at  $2.60  has  thrown  a  “bomb¬ 
shell”  in  the  ranks  of  the  green  bean  canners  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin.  Trading  is  in  narrow  lines. 

No.  2  good  standard  cut  wax  are  still  available  at 
75  cents,  delivered  Chicago,  from  the  Southland. 

BEETS — Some  anxious  sellers  in  Wisconsin  have 
been  crowding  the  few  remaining  spots  with  the  result 
that  quotations  have  been  seen  of: 


No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Beets . . $  .55  factory 

No.  21/2  Fancy  Cut  Beets . 60  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Cut  Beets .  2.50  factory 


LIMA  BEANS  —  In  conversation  with  a  broker 
yesterday,  were  told  that  few  if  any  lima  bean  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  passed  against  the  coming  pack.  This 
market  is  firm  but  the  demand  in  narrow  lines. 

CHERRIES — Royal  Anne  and  black  cherries  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been  purchased  sparingly. 
Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  heard  over  the  lower 
prices  that  now  rule. 

Red  sour  pitted  cherries  are  going  abegging.  Even 
No.  2  Michigan  red  sour  pitted  in  water  at  $1.10,  fac¬ 
tory,  did  not  meet  with  ready  acceptance.  No.  10  tins 
are  quoted  at  $5.25  to  $5.50,  factory. 
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PLANTERS 

SURE  R  I  OR 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

SET  THE  PACE  IN  EVERY  FIELD 

47  years  of  Superior  Quality  has  made  us  the 
Larsest  Pachase  Manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — A  small  volume  of  apricot 
business  has  been  recorded,  particularly  in  the  whole 
unpeeled  grades.  Everyone  is  awaiting  opening  prices 
on  the  1938  packing  on  the  fancy  and  choice  grades. 
Peaches  are  still  in  the  gutter.  Everyone  is  awaiting 
some  report  from  the  Coast  as  to  the  actions  of  the 
Control  Board.  Meanwhile,  quotations  prevail  of: 

No.  21/2  Choice  Yellow  Cling . $1.35  Coast 

No.  21/2  Standard  Yellow  Cling . $1.25  Coast 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— In¬ 
terest  in  the  citrus  line  is  on  the  increase.  60  cents  in 
Texas  of  No.  2  tin  grapefruit  juice  is  bottom.  The 
46-oz.  size  is  already  scarce. 

Grapefruit  segments  in  Florida  are  firm  at  921/2 
cents  to  $1.00. 

EVAPORATED  MILK  —  Reports  have  it  that  a 
stronger  market  is  in  sight  and  some  little  forward 
buying  has  been  noted  at  prices  20  to  25  cents  per  case 
under  the  advertised  list. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL — The  action  of  the  National 
Association  Retail  Grocers  in  lining  up  behind  this  proposed 
Federal  Tax  Bill,  will  make  some  think  more  seriously  of 
it.  Read  the  resolution  that  was  passed  at  the  N ARGUS 
Convention : 

“Whereas  centralization  of  ownership  of  American  business 
by  monopoly-controlled  corporations  is  in  reality  regimentation 
of  the  wealth  of  America  by  and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  monopoly 
and  without  any  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  American 
citizen,  and  whereas  centralization  has  reached  such  proportion 
as  to  constitute  a  very  real  menace  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
written  in  that  the  Constitution  guarantees  equal  opportunity 
to  all,  and  whereas  centralization  is  restricting  opportunity 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  whereas  centralization  by  so 
restricting  opportunity  of  individual  ownership  of  business  is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  most  serious  social  and  economic  crisis 
this  nation  has  ever  had  to  face,  and  whereas  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight  centralization  with  all  their  might  and  means  to 
preserve  for  all  American  citizens  their  inherent  right  to  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  and  whereas  the  proposed  Federal  chain 
store  tax  law  written  by  Congressman  Wright  Patman  of  Texas 
offers  a  very  effective  way  to  stop  and  break  up  centralization, 
therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  go  on  record  as  wholeheartedly  indorsing  this  proposed 
Federal  chain  store  tax  law,  and  be  it  further  resolved  that  the 
entire  membership  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
be  requested  and  urged  to  exert  every  bit  of  energy  and  re¬ 
sources  at  their  command  to  help  passage  of  this  proposed  law.” 

THE  BIDDLE  CASE — Conversation  has  run  rampant  the 
past  few  days  over  the  report  that  Biddle  has  appealed  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  a  settlement  of  the  case 
against  them.  Biddle  apparently  has  seen  the  light.  It’s  some¬ 
thing  like  the  meat  packers  several  years  ago  when  the  now 
famous  Consent  Decree  was  made.  Everyone  is  awaiting  details 
and  particulars. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Many  Conventions — Canned  Foods  Endorsed — Market  Condi¬ 
tions  Improved — Pineapple  Canning  On  With  Rush — Sardine 
Stocks  Depleted — More  Prices. 

San  Francisco,  June  30,  1938. 

ONVENTIONS — June  proved  to  be  an  outstand¬ 
ing  convention  month  for  San  Francisco  and 
canners  and  brokers  have  had  more  visitors 
from  afar  than  in  a  long  time.  First  to  bat  was  the 
American  Medical  Association,  with  several  thousand 
delegates,  and  commercial  canned  foods  received  some 
friendly  pats  on  the  back,  with  the  public  advised  that 
if  there  was  any  trouble  with  canned  products  the 
home-packed  article  would  be  the  one  found  guilty. 
Then  came  the  Rotary  International  gathering,  with 
delegates  from  many  lands.  Delegates  from  the  food 
group  visited  local  canners  and  inspected  many  primary 
sources  of  foods  they  handle.  This  group  was  headed 
by  J.  A.  Mayo,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  as  chairman;  with 
Reilly  Atkinson,  Boise,  Idaho,  vice-chairman;  0.  Guy 
Cardon,  Logan,  Utah,  secretary,  and  Edward  C.  Fleisch- 
mann,  local  host.  Right  on  their  heels  came  the 
Kiwanis,  about  ten  thousand  strong,  with  another 
influx  of  trade  visitors.  And  to  top  the  month  off, 
canners  report  improved  market  conditions. 

PINEAPPLE  —  New  pack  pineapple  is  getting 
marked  attention  at  the  lower  prices,  with  an  especially 
heavy  demand  noted  for  juice.  Advices  from  the 
Islands  indicate  that  the  crop  is  coming  on  with  a  rush, 
owing  to  warm  weather,  with  the  packing  peak 
expected  earlier  than  usual.  Leading  canneries  are 
operating  on  a  24-hour  basis.  The  early  readjustment 
of  prices  on  pineapple  is  looked  upon  as  smart  business 
by  the  distributing  trade  and  requirements  are  being 
anticipated  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  most  other  lines. 

SARDINES  —  The  California  sardine  has  been 
coming  in  for  increased  attention  of  late  and  stocks  are 
getting  quite  limited.  In  fact,  some  of  the  outstanding 
brands  are  completely  sold  up.  One  prominent  packer 
says  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  moving  50,000 
cases  of  No.  1  ovals  between  now  and  the  opening  of 
the  new  season,  if  these  were  to  be  had.  Packing  in  the 
Monterey  district,  near  San  Francisco,  commences 
August  1,  but  some  concerns  do  not  usually  begin  opera¬ 
tions  until  a  month  later,  when  the  fish  are  fatter. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  has  brought  out 
a  handsome  broadside  on  Del  Monte  tuna  and  beginning 
July  20th,  colored  advertisments  will  make  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  four  national  women’s  magazines.  For  the 
first  time  tuna  is  being  made  a  major  item  in  the  Del 
Monte  list,  with  emphasis  in  advertising  placed  on  ease 
of  preparation  and  wide  variety  of  uses. 

PLUMS — Prices  on  Del  Monte  DeLuxe  plums  have 
been  brought  out  by  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  as  follows:  No.  2Y)S,  $1.12i/l> ;  No.  2  tall,  95  cents; 
No.  1  tall,  75  cents,  and  buffet,  52^2  cents.  These  prices 
are  f.  o.  b.  Pacific  Northwest,  and  are  for  shipment 
prior  to  August  1. 
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MORE  PRICES  —  Tentative  opening  prices  on 
Oregon-Washington  products  have  been  brought  out  by 
Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company,  about  the  only  items 
omitted  being  Bartlett  pears  and  apples  Earlier  in  June, 
tentative  prices  were  named  on  Royal  Anne  Cherries. 
Our  listings  presented  herewith,  does  not  include  the  full 
range  of  sizes,  but  representative  items  will  illustrate 
the  price  trend.  Black  cherries.  No.  2V2  fancy,  $2.50; 
No.  2Y2.  choice,  $2.30,  and  No.  10  water,  $5.25.  Black 
pitted  cherries.  No.  2V2  fancy,  $2.85;  No.  2Vo  choice, 
$2.65,  and  No.  10  water,  $6.25.  Blackberries,  No.  2 
tall  fancy,  $1.35;  No.  2  tall  choice,  $1.25,  and  No.  10 
water,  $4.25.  Loganberries,  No.  2  tall  fancy,  $1.75; 
No.  2  tall  choice,  $1.60,  and  No.  10  water,  $6.00.  Red 
raspberries  and  black  raspberries.  No.  2  tall  fancy, 
$2.10;  No.  2  tall  choice,  $1.90,  and  No.  10  water,  $7.00. 
Strawberries,  Etterberg,  No.  2  tall  fancy,  $2.35;  No.  2 
tall  choice,  $2.10,  and  No.  10  water,  $7.00.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Marshall,  No.  2  tall  fancy,  $1.80;  No.  2  tall 
choice,  $1.65,  and  No.  10  water,  $6.25.  Gooseberries, 
No.  2  tall  fancy,  $1.75;  No.  2  tall  choice,  $1.60,  and  No. 
10  water,  $5.50.  Youngberries,  No.  2  tall  fancy,  $1.65 ; 
No.  2  tall  choice,  $1.50,  and  No.  10  water,  $6.00.  Italian 
prunes.  No.  2  tall  fancy,  95  cents;  No.  2  tall  choice,  90 
cents,  and  No.  10  water,  $2.50.  Squash  and  pumpkin. 
No.  2V2  fancy,  80  cents;  No.  2  tall  fancy,  70  cents,  and 
No.  10  fancy,  $2.65.  Sour  pitted  cherries.  No.  2  tall 
fancy,  $1.75 ;  No.  2  tall  choice,  $1.60,  and  No.  10  water, 
$5.50.  Rhubarb,  No.  10  water,  $3.50.  Elberta  yellow 
freestone  peaches,  halves  or  sliced.  No.  2V2  fancy, 
$2.00;  No.  2  tall  fancy,  $1.65,  and  No.  10  fancy,  $6.50. 
Prices  are  f.  0.  b.  cannery,  with  shipment  before 
December  31,  1938. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade" 

Sharks  Protecting  Shrimp? — Closed  Season  Until  August  10th — 
Damage  to  Oysters  Reported — Better  Demand  For  Crab  Meat 
— Buyers  Showing  Interest  in  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  30,  1938. 

SHRIMP — The  brown  medium  shrimp  are  still  in  the 
gulf,  but  in  less  quantity  than  last  week,  which 
might  indicate  that  they  are  leaving  our  coast  and 
they  don’t  usually  remain  in  these  waters  any  great 
length  of  time. 

The  shrimpers  report  a  good  many  large  shrimp  in 
the  gulf,  which  they  catch  in  their  drag  or  try  net,  but 
the  sharks  are  so  bad  off-shore  in  the  gulf  that  they 
tear  up  the  trawls  and  they  can’t  fish  them. 

The  closed  season  for  shrimping  in  the  bay  will  last 
until  August  10,  therefore,  the  boats  now  only  shrimp 
in  the  gulf,  beyond  three  miles  off-shore,  which  is  out¬ 
side  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

No  shrimp  will  be  canned  in  this  section  until  the 
closed  season  is  over,  August  10,  and  then  only  pro¬ 
vided  the  shrimp  are  of  sufficiently  large  size.  If  the 
shrimp  are  too  small,  canning  operation  will  be  put  off 
until  the  shrimp  get  larger. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  large;  $1.35  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.30  for  No.  1 
small,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


OYSTERS — The  oystermen  report  that  all  the 
oysters  in  the  shallow  reefs  in  Mobile  Bay  were  killed 
by  the  freshet  of  a  few  months  ago  but  that  those  in  the 
deep  reefs  are  O.  K.  The  Alabama  Oyster  Commission 
has  not  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  reefs  yet, 
therefore,  to  what  extent  the  statement  of  the  oyster- 
men  is  true  will  have  to  be  later  determined  when  the 
Oyster  Commission  inspects  the  reefs. 

The  raw  oyster  season  opens  in  this  section  on 
September  1,  and  the  oyster  canning  season  on  or 
about  December  1. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $1.90  for  ten  ounce,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  demand  for  fresh  crab  meat  is 
much  better  than  it  was  a  month  ago,  and  while  the 
price  is  low,  greater  interest  is  manifested  by  buyers 
in  the  East. 

Production  of  crab  meat  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  it  is  being  shipped  out  as  fast  as  produced, 
with  orders  having  to  be  carried  over  for  the  next  day. 

The  price  of  fresh  crab  meat,  packed  in  ice  is  from 
28  to  30  cents  per  pound  for  the  white  and  18  to  20 
cents  for  the  claw,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

VEGETABLES  —  The  majority  of  the  vegetable 
canneries  are  shut  down  and  only  a  few  of  them  have 
been  operating  canning  crowder  peas. 

Some  of  the  factories  will  start  canning  okra  this 
week,  but  the  pack  will  hardly  get  under  way  for 
another  week  or  ten  days. 

Buyers  are  showing  interest  in  beans,  but  at  lower 
prices  than  packers  are  holding  them  in  this  section, 
therefore  the  movement  of  beans  is  limited  to  a  few 
scattered  sales. 

Indications  are  that  canners  will  get  the  price  they 
are  asking  for  their  beans. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  70  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
Whole  young  tender  beans  are  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
No.  2. 

Crowder  peas  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$4.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Cut  okra  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.50 
for  No.  10. 

Whole  young  tender  okra  is  95  cents  per  dozen. 
Okra  and  tomatoes  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $4.50  for  No.  10. 

All  prices  are  f.  0.  b.  factory. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Stratt 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 

applicant’s  principal  place  of  business  in  which  the  case 
will  be  tried  (sec.  304(a) ,  (b) ) .  (The  old  law  places  no 
limitation  on  the  number  of  shipments  of  illegal  goods 
which  may  be  seized ;  contains  no  provision  for  change 
of  venue  for  trial ;  and  seizures  thereunder,  are  tried  in 
the  districts  in  which  the  seizures  occur,  which 
ordinarily  are  the  districts  to  which  the  goods  have 
been  shipped  for  sale  and  consumption.) 

38.  Provides  for  judicial  review  in  United  States 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  to  determine  the  validity  of 
certain  regulations.  This  form  of  review  is  an  addition 
to  and  not  in  substitution  for  any  other  remedies  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  (sec.  701(f)). 

Immediately  upon  approval  of  the  act  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  (June  25, 1938)  the  following  prohibitions  therein 
became  effective  (sec.  901(a)): 

The  prohibition  against  drugs  which  are  dangerous 
to  health  when  used  in  the  dosage,  or  with  the 
frequency  or  duration  prescribed,  recommended  or  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  labeling  (sec.  502 (j)). 

The  prohibition  against  the  introduction  of  new  drugs 
before  an  application  for  such  introduction  becomes 
effective  (sec.  505). 

The  prohibition  against  cosmetics  which  may  be 
injurious  to  users  under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed 
in  the  labeling  or  under  such  conditions  as  are  cus¬ 
tomary  or  usual  (sec.  (601(a)).  However,  poisonous 
coal-tar  hair  dyes  which  would  be  exempted  under  the 
provision  of  this  requirement  if  they  bore  the  warning 
label  prescribed  by  the  statute,  will  not  be  subject  to 
action  by  reason  of  their  failure  to  bear  the  prescribed 
warning  until  90  days  after  the  date  of  approval. 

• 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

TOMATOES 

MATTOON,  ILL.,  June  23,  1938 — 90  per  cent  stand  on 
half  the  acreage  of  last  year.  Having  light  showers. 
Plants  blooming  and  some  fruit  setting.  However, 
things  can  happen  yet ;  too  early  to  make  estimate. 

MT.  PLEASANT,  IOWA,  June  28, 1938 — Crop  is  perhaps 
45  per  cent  of  a  normal  year. 

VINTON,  IOWA,  June  29,  1938 — The  lowa-Nebraska 
acreage  for  1938  is  estimated  at  90  per  cent  to  95  per 
cent  of  1937  acreage.  Setting  of  plants  was  completed 
at  a  somewhat  later  date  than  ordinary,  but  at  this  date 
the  growing  crop  is  reported  to  be  in  just  about  average 
condition. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO,  June  29,  1938 — Crop  conditions  in  this 
territory  are  good.  Acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year  and  unless  we  have  unfavorable  weather,  look  for 
a  good  yield.  Conditions  compare  favorably  with 
normal  years. 

BEANS 

FOWLER,  IND.,  June  29,  1938 — Green:  Acreage  re¬ 
duced  25  per  cent.  Crop  late  but  in  fairly  good  shape. 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  June  27,  1938 — No  crops  raised  or 
contracted  for. 


CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  June  23,  1938 — Limas:  Acreage 
only  half  planted.  A  few  more  days  and  it  will  be  too 
late  to  finish  planting.  Good  stands  on  acreage  planted. 
Need  rain  badly. 

HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  June  30,  1938 — Green  and  Wax 
Stringless:  Pennsylvania  territory  has  had  abnormal 
growing  conditions ;  too  cold  for  rapid  growth.  Mexican 
Bean  Beetles  have  been  very  damaging  with  no  sign 
of  a  let  up.  Halo  Blight,  one  of  the  bacterial  blights,  is 
present  in  most  fields  and  has  already  destroyed  some 
fields.  Other  fields  will  bear  low  yields  and  if  more 
favorable  weather  occurs,  conducive  to  the  spread  of 
this  disease,  most  fields  will  be  destroyed.  Most  Penn¬ 
sylvania  canners  have  just  started  packing,  so  the  pack 
for  1938  is  not  yet  in  the  cans  and  need  not  be  “given 
away”. 

• 

WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

cost  $900  to  be  invested  in  a  line  the  success  of  which 
was  to  us  a  speculative  one. 

“Fortunately  for  both  buyers  and  seller  a  system 
prevails  now  by  which  a  case  may  be  rented  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $10  monthly,  thus  removing  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  installation  of  same. 

“An  important  item  that  entered  into  our  decision 
was  the  good  reports  that  came  to  us  from  other 
sources.  We  appreciate  the  substantial  support  afforded 
us  by  the  company  through  newspaper  and  radio  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  true  that  a  drop  in  sales  was  noticed  as 
soon  as  others  adopted  this  line,  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  sales  are  coming  up  again.  To  be  sure  there  is 
much  skepticism  to  be  overcome  on  the  part  of  the 
customers.  This  problem  has  to  be  handled  by  the 
retail  grocer  with  great  care  and  salesmanship.  Our 
prices  seem  high  to  the  trade  at  first  but  careful  ex¬ 
planations  by  one  who  understands  will  make  it  plain 
that  it  is  only  ‘seeming’,  not  real. 

“The  service  provided  by  the  company  is  an  excellent 
one.  Orders  phoned  in  before  4  are  being  delivered  the 
following  day.  Another  good  feature  in  handling  this 
line  is  that  it  has  brought  new  trade  for  our  other  lines 
and  old  customers  have  begun  to  use  our  frosted  foods 
with  great  satisfaction. 

“We  are  grateful  to  the  company  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  meats.  By  way  of  constructive 
criticism  it  may  be  recommended  to  give  further  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  method  of  less  laborious  defrosting. 
Undoubtedly,  this  problem  will  be  solved  in  the  not 
distant  future.  And  now,  for  all  of  us,  full  speed  ahead 
with  frosted  foods. 

“In  answer  to  the  following  questions : 

“Is  the  profit  on  frosted  foods  sufficient  for  retailers  ? 
Usually  satisfactory,  except  when  turkeys  are  on 
‘Special.’ 

“What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  sale  of  frosted  foods  ? 
Much  time  is  taken  up  in  explaining. 

“What  are  the  difficulties  in  servicing  or  operation  of 
the  sub-zero  cabinets  ?  Defrosting  is  quite  laborious. 

“What  is  the  consumer’s  reaction  to  frosted  foods? 
Usually,  favorable. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Larf'e,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  to.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs . 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


1.95  2.10 

2.16  2.50 


1.06  1.15 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . — 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.96 

4.60 

.66 

2.90 

.65 

2.50 

1.00 

6.00 

.80 

4.00 


1.00 

6.00 

.75 

3.50 

.70 

3.35 

1.35 

6.00 


4.75 


.671/0  . 

4.00  . 


.60 

3.00 


.65 

3.26 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Soak^ . . 


.67% 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2%  . 95 

No.  10  . 3.26 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  2%  . 90 

No.  10  _  3.26 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 _  _ 

No.  2%  _  _ 

No.  10  _ _  _ 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . .80 

No.  2%  . 

No  10  - 3.76 

Ex.  Std.  Slic^,  No.  2 . —  . 

No.  10  . . . 

CARROTS 


Central 
Low  High 


2.60  2.60 
2.'40  2.'50 

i’.i’i)  2!i5 

2.30  2.35 

1.65  1.76 

'"70  ’"’si) 

3.75  4.00 

.671/2  .75 

3.35  . 

1.35  1.75 

"85  "90 
"fs  "si) 

i"io  i"l5 


.62%  .65 
3.00  3.25 


1.26  1.30 

‘  ".’92%  i'.bo 

’".76  "i’sb 


.60 


.90 

.95 

8.76 

.65 


.66 


1.20 

1.60 

4.60 

.70 


.62%  .65 
.67%  .76 
2.76  3.00 


.76 

3.60 

4.26 

_ 

.66 

.76 

.60 

.70 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

8.00 

.60 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.45 

2.50 

2.50 

2.55 


2.55 

2.60 

2.60 

2.70 


2.60 

2.35 

2.15 

2.20 

2.00 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.25 

2.40 


1.20  1.25 

6.00  . 

.90  . 

".’so  ’.’85' 

iTo  !!!"!! 

’i'.b'o  'i’.’ib 

"’.90  "Ig’s 

’”.’86  ’”.90 

1.10  _ 

3.36  _ 

.96  ....... 

3.60  _ 

’  ”.’66  "’’.’76 

_ _  1.80 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 86 

1.05 

.85 

No.  10  . 

_  4.75 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.95 

.80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

:  : 

No.  10  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

No.  10 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2........... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . ;.. 

No.  10 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.., 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . " 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  38... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  28  . 

10s  . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOs  . 


.62%  .75 


.86  1.00 


.72%  .80 


.67%  .76 


.80 

4.00 

.66 

3.00 


.86 

4.60 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  ...... 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  _ 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 
No.  2  . 


Central 
Low  High 


.96 

5.75 


. 82%  1.10 

.80  .96 

4.60  6.00 

.77%  .80 
4.25  5.00 

. 75 

.85 

4.50 

.  a  7K 

1.16 

.80  .95 

.65 

.65  .70 

3.76  4.60 

.62V2  .65 

3.76  4.00 

-  .60 

.65 

.86 

2.60 

"ieo  "iee 

1.90  2.36 

No.  10  . . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.16  1.16 


1.10 


1.25 

1.50 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.35 

1.15 

1.30 

1.00 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.15 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

.95 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

.90 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

.86 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.95 

6.60 

6.76 

5.00 

6.25 

4.76 

5.00 

4.00 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

4.00 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

1.25 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.50 

1.30 

1.46 

1.05 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.26 

1.25 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

5.00 

6.25 

6.25 

6.60 

4.75 

5.00 

4.75 

5.50 

.86 

.90 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

.70 

.75 

.72% 

.75 

.85 

.90 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.90 

6.00 

4.25 

4.50 

3.76 

4.00 

4.00 

4.60 

4.60 

4.76 

3.50 

3.76 

3.76 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

.67% 

_ _ 

4.00 

4.60 

.70 

.90 

.96 

.42% 

.50 

.65 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.16 

2.76 

8.60 

.67% 

.70 

. 

2.70 

3.60 

— 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.85 

2.60 

2.50 

^65 

.62% 

.77% 

.65 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.96 

.80 

.80 

.96 

Oo 

3.00 

2M 

2.85 

3.15 

.65 

.72% 

.65 

.65 

.96 

1.10 

.82% 

.95 

.80 

.90 

1.15 

1.36 

2.90 

3.25 

2.65 

3.00 

3.50 

4.35 

.80 

1.06 

— 

— 

— 
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Std.,  No.  1 . .40 

No.  2  . 62% 

No.  2%  . 90 

No.  3  . 1.10 

No.  10  .  3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 42% 


.66  . 

.87%  .90 


No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

. .  3.26 

No.  10  . 

.  3.06 

3.26 

TOMATO  JUICE 

Kn  1  . 

. 40 

.46 

9  . 

. 66 

.70 

No.  10  . — . 

. .  2.60 

3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

Kn  2  . . . 

. 76 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

.  3.60 

. 40 

2.50  3.50 


.46  .60 

.70  .75 

3.00  3.25 


.65  .67% 

.85  .90 

2.90  3.00 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  atandard  heavy  pack....  2.50  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  2.75  8.15 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 56  .70 

No.  10  . 2.90  8.26 

No.  2  Std . 62%  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy,.^ . 

No.  2%,  Choice . .  . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  Florida 

8  oz.  . -  - - 

No.  2  . 92%  1.00 

No.  6  .  2.85  3.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


1.20  1.20 

1.60  1.60 


Elastem  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 70  .70  .  . . 

No.  2%  . . . 80  .87%  . 

*No!  10 2.’7o  s’oo  ‘.".7.".'  .".7.77  .*.7.7.7 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 76  .  .  1.20  1.20 

No.  2%  _ _ 97%  1.00  .  1.60  1.60 

No.  8  . . . —  _  _  _  _ _ 

No.  10  . .  8.26  8.60  .  . 

TOMATOES  Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . .  1.06  1.06  .96  1.021 

No.  2%  .  1.26  1.86  1.82%  1.871 

No".  ioT.77.".'.7!7.777’.!!7!!'.'.'.'..!.....7  Z'Z  ‘ZZ  'ZZZ.  'ZZ.  L'le  iiSe 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . .  . 

No.  2  . 67%  .76  .70  .80  . 

No.  2%  . . . .  1.00  1.25  .90  .96  . 

No.  8  . . .  .  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  .  2.76  2.85 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Solid  Pack 
.96  1.02% 

1.82%  1.87% 


With  puree 

.60 

.62% 

.70 

.72% 

.80 

.87»/j 

2.75 

2.85 

3.25 

3.40 

2.76 

2.86 

.65 

.67% 

.72%  .76 

2.76  8.00 


1.70  1.85 

1.60  1.65 

1.26  1.45 


1.00  1.06 
2.76  3.10 


.44 

.45 

.87 

.44% 

.54 

.66 

.48 

.60 

.B7% 

.62% 

.65 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.65 

.76 

.80 

.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

2.12% 

2.32% 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.26  2.35 

8.00  8.40 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . .  1.66  1.85 

No.  10  .  6.26  7.00 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.15  1.35 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  5.50  . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.45  1.60 

6.50  6.00 


1.10  1.20 
5.25  5.50 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

1.46 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

.  7.25 

7.60 

6.00 

No.  10  . 

_  7.25 

7.60 

6.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  1.75 

1.40 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  oz . 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  Ih .  6.60  6.60 

%  Ih .  3.26  3.25 

%  lb .  1.96  1.96 


Std.,  4  oz . 95  1.05 

6  oz . 1.00  1.10 

8  oz .  1.90  2.10 

10  oz .  2.00  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.16  1.26 
1.60  1.76 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% -  1.36  1.36 

No.  10  . - . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10  . —  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No,  2% .  1.86  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.70  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . .  6.26  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Elx.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%.... . -  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . .  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ 


1.86  1.90 

1.60  1.76 

1.46  1.66 

3.76  4.00 

6.76  6.00 

3.16  3.35 


1.70  1.80 

1.35  1.65 

1.25  . 

1.02%  1.20 

1.35  . 

6.80  . 

6.26  . 


1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  . 

1.65  . 

5.85  6.10 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.35 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton .  3.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  la,  48’8 . . . 

%8  .  . 

V4S  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . . 


2.26  2.60 
1.65  1.70 


Southern 
1.20  1.30 

1.25  1.36 

1.36  1.45 


1.00  1.00 

.80  . 

8.60  . 

2.10  . 

.96  . 

1.80  2.10 


1.70  1.70 

3.35  3.40 


10.60  11.46 

6.76  6.30 

3.86  4.16 

9.60  10.66 

6.26  6.76 

8.66  8.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chain*. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  PickUng,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wi*. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wl*. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS.  OU.  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  lor  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Go.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Catming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegstsble,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  controi). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag2ira  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hennstieaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


msEcncn>ES. 

Agicide  L^d7o^ato^ies,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Carmers'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Cameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Moiral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

IHedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT  ' 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  iUr,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machineiy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

StCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (ior  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IncUanapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  C^ip.,  Cedaiburg,  Wit 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  C^ip.,  Cediarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JXnCE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Canning  Ma^nery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Ckirporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar.  , 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  Ar 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

LTI M  O  R^M  D. 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKCESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFficiS  •  UO  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Salas  OttlcM  aad  Plaala  •  NEW  TORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH.  N.  T  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


